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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Commonwealth Congress 


Tue Quinquennial Congress of the Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth at Cambridge in July was undoubtedly 
a great success. It was beautifully organized, the weather was kind 
and the University of Cambridge surpassed itself in hospitality. The 
desire of the British universities from all over the globe to meet one 
, another through representatives has clearly grown warmer with the 
years since the end of the war. Everywhere in the free world univer- 
sities are exciting places, with many achievements to celebrate and 
many pressing problems to study. One reason for this is that Govern- 
ments to-day are very much interested in universities. Another is that 
in nearly all countries nobody but Governments can now afford to 
give to universities the financial support without which they cannot 
perform their functions. A third reason is that industrial communities, 
and would-be industrial communities, seem even to public opinion 
to require university graduates on a considerably greater scale than 
in most nations universities have in the past thought it necessary to 
provide. Perhaps a fourth is that broadcasting and the Press have 
made a much wider public keenly interested in the results and pro- 
cesses of the intensive work for the advancement of knowledge which 
is the essential concern of universities. In any case it was clear indeed 
at Cambridge this summer that those who came to the Congress 
were more than pleased to be together and gained the fullest and 
liveliest enjoyment from the intercourse which the host university 


and its colleges did so much to make easy and pleasurable at all hours 
of the day and night. 


A widely varied assembly 


Every country in the Commonwealth was substantially represen- 
ted. There were 396 members of the Congress present, of whom 335 
were delegates nominated by Commonwealth university institutions 
and 60 were observers appointed by bodies of various kinds, such as 
learned societies, cultural foundations, Government Departments, 
and some outside universities and colleges with historical connexions 
with the Commonwealth. The observers included a party of 10 
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Presidents of universities in the United States nominated by the 
Association of American Universities. Altogether 101 Commonwealth 
universities and university colleges were represented as well as 16 
from outside the Commonwealth. There is no doubt, moreover, that 
interest in the Congress on the part of the university world will be by 
no means confined to those who were present at Cambridge. The 
full proceedings are being prepared for the Press and are due to be 
published in book form before the end of the year. 


University Interchange 

At one of the formal sessions the Congress applied itself to the dis- 
cussion of plans for the promotion of further interchange between 
universities whether by visits, secondments or other means, of teachers 
at all levels and of students. The debate revealed that much had been 
done in many countries since the 1948 Congress, which passed a 
strong resolution on the subject. Far more intercourse of this kind is 
now assisted by single universities, by groups of universities, by 
foundations and by other bodies than was even thought of five years 
ago. There has of course been much movement of scholars and 
students between the United States of America and Commonwealth 
countries especially under the Fulbright scheme, and there is some 
interchange with universities of Western Europe. All these develop- 
ments seem to have served to whet the appetite for more of the same 
kind. There was no suggestion anywhere that the limit has been 
approached of what is desirable or that too much money is being spent 
on such intercourse between universities. On the contrary, much 
thought was given to ways and means for the further extending and 
rounding off of interchange schemes. It was emphasized that there 
were some gaps in the provision which ought to be filled as soon as 
possible. The universities and university colleges in the colonial 
territories, though they were already in many ways in working touch 
with the institutions of the other countries, ought to be closely 
associated with the arrangements for the interchange of visits; and 
some new machinery appeared to be needed to encourage more 
cross-visits between Commonwealth countries other than the United 
Kingdom without diminishing at all—indeed while continuing to 
increase—the provision for traffic to and from the home universities. 
It was not forgotten that interchange between the young of the 
various countries is as important as interchange between older and 
more established scholars. Indeed it was very much hoped that 
opportunities might increase as the years go on for visits overseas not 
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only by young university teachers and research students but also by 
undergraduates. If the university world is to remain an open and 
free community taking little account of frontiers and oceans, it will 
certainly be necessary for a full part to be played by young men and 
women who are still of student age. 


The U. G. C. Report 1947- 52 

The five-year reports of the University Grants Committee are 
really very remarkable documents. From the nature of its respon- 
sibilities and duties the Committee must needs weigh most carefully 
not only the words but also the subjects of its published utterances. 
The present Report makes the point very well. ‘We are regarded by 
the universities as the guardians of their liberties; by the Government 
"as responsible for ensuring that the increasing sums placed at our 
disposal are spent to best advantage in the national interest. In- 
dispensable as both these functions may be they contain a latent 
contradiction. We have endeavoured to discharge them to the best 
of our ability and have been honoured by the confidence both of the 
Government and of the universities.’ It might have been thought 
that a Committee in such a position, and consisting of sixteen per- 
sons, might find it difficult to put its collective signature to anything 
of any interest or spirit at all. Yet the fact is that for those who are 
concerned with universities the Report is most invigorating reading. 
On a number of vital matters it codifies what is coming to be estab- 
lished practice tersely and skilfully; in others it draws attention to 
common trends or common expedients which Senates and Councils 
may not always have seen as such for themselves; in yet others it lays 
down clear opinions which while never arrogating to themselves 
greater authority than they possess are bound, because they are the 
agreed opinions of these signatories and based on the unique ex- 
perience of the Committee, to carry very great weight in the univer- 
sities at large. If anybody would have supposed, after reflecting on 
the functions of the Committee, that it would from its nature be able 
to do little and say less, the five-year Reports, and not least the present 
one, will soon show him how wrong he was. The thanks of everybody 
are very much due to the successive members of the Committee, and 
especially to its Chairmen and Secretaries. For the university reader 
of the present report there is the sharply melancholy thought that 
for Sir Arthur Trueman, to whose imagination, wide knowledge and 
sympathetic judgment the work of the Committee must have owed 
so much in the period which it covers, this Report is his last. 


THE TEACHING OF POLITICS IN THE 
UNIVERSITY 


1. THE APPROACH TO POLITICAL STUDIES 


K. B. Smellie 
Professor of Political Science, 
London School of Economics and Political Science 


Botu good and bad fairies visited the cradle of political science. 
There was the good fairy Utility fresh from her visit to the cradle of 
economics who was to see that her two protegées—economics and 
politics—were 

. as twinn’d lambs that did 
frisk i? the sun 
and that they should not think 


. . there was no more behind 
But such a day tomorrow as to-day. 


There was the good fairy History dropping into infant ears an under- 
standing of 1689 and all that, together with a tale of freedom 
broadening slowly down from Jack Cade to G. D. H. Cole. A third 
good fairy was the fairy Classic who told of the great and good giants 
Plato and Aristotle. And a fourth good fairy was a child of English 
empiricism and German idealism—the fairy who touched to genius 
the minds of J. S. Mill and F. H. Bradley. Who then were the bad 
fairies? For the most part they were the weak or bad side of the good. 
The healthy sport of economics with politics was bedevilled by their 
fairy godmother Utility’s vulgar liaison with that exhausted roué 
psychological hedonism. The good fairy History was so proud of her 
pedigree that she hardly knew her neighbours—1689 was good 
enough for her and other families were no better than they should be. 
What should have been a subtle dialogue between empiricism and 
idealism became almost a vulgar brawl between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. But there were some really bad fairies too. Some wicked old 
witches whose spells have even now not been wholly broken. A tact- 
ful biography of one of them has recently appeared.’ She was that 
Liberal Anglican Lady who saw in history a pattern of the rise and 
fall of states, and who was sure that, if the British Empire made a 
careful study of the rise and fall of Greece and Rome, she would 
learn how to stop the plebs from becoming top dogs, only to be 


? Duncan Forbes, The Liberal Anglican Idea of History. 
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whipped into kennels by a vulgar Caesar. Then there was the bad 
fairy Development with the wand of Progress in her hand. She was 
attended by a mischievous band of elves and goblins, nimble enough 
to pop an ass’s head on any sleepy student who might be around— 
Bagehot with a crust of custom; Maine with a pleasant tale that as 
you moved East around the world so could you move backward in 
time. 

I have spoken flippantly of their tricks and charms because these 
fairies have been with me since I was a boy—they haunt and bewitch 
every book on politics I have read. But the part they have played in 
shaping what a student of politics is expected to read can be des- 

cribed in more academic terms. Because of 1689 and all that; be- 
- cause of the great English empirical tradition from Locke through 
Hume to Mill; because of the close association between political and 
economic ideas in the writings of the Utilitarians—the study of 
politics has always been closely bound up with a study of the history 
of the British Constitution and with economic theory and economic 
history. It has been a study of peace and plenty and of freedom 
broadening slowly down from precedent to precedent. But the 
Utilitarians never stood alone. They were accompanied, far into the 
nineteenth century at least, by a study of the Greek classics. ‘Ever 
since the Middle Ages’, said Prof. H. H. Price, ‘it has been our habit 
to look upon the ancient Greek thinkers, not just as subjects for anti- 
quarian research who lived a very long time ago, in a society quite 
different from ours; but rather as if they were very intelligent con- 
temporaries of our own, whose theories and arguments were of 
philosophical and not just of historical interest, and who had as much 
or more to teach us as the authors who wrote the day before yester- 
day.’ Because of this our history of philosophy has not been treated 
in a purely historical way but ‘as a timeless debate between men of 
genius in which Plato answers Hume’.! To this classical tradition 
there was added in the nineteenth century the influence of German 
idealism which was not only to revivify classical studies themselves 
by its passionate interest in the history of thought, but also to deepen 
the native empirical tradition in the 1830’s, through Coleridge’s 
influence on Mill and, in the 1870’s and 1880's by its capture of 
Oxford, where, through the genius of Green, Bradley and Bosanquet, 
it was to make the English almost as aware of the significance of their 
State, as the Greeks had been of Athens or Cicero of Rome. If 
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idealism captured Oxford, in Cambridge there appeared a very 
special blend of the English utilitarian school with theories of de- 
velopment inspired in part by Comte and in part by Darwin. The 
Cambridge Historical Tripos required its students of politics to make 
‘a comparative survey of political institutions and their development 
with some reference to the history of political theory’. In London in 
1895 the Webbs envisaged a balanced and integrated study of 
economics and politics. The student was to study the growth of 
‘social tissue’ so that he might learn how to subdue the forces of 
nature and persuade the minds of men to the conditions necessary 
for a modern utopia. The political conditions needed were later to 
be sketched in A Socialist Commonwealth for Great Britain. 

So far we have mentioned some of the roots of the English concep- 
tion of political studies before the first world war. Of that intellectual 
climate there is a masterly evocation in Lowes Dickinson’s A Modern 
Symposium. Forty years on has seen a proliferation of institutions and 
a disintegration of philosophies. 

The proliferation of institutions has been both within each state 
itself and in the changing forms of states themselves. The Liberal 
State of nineteenth-century theory has become the Welfare State; 
the frontiers between the political and the business worlds have been 
changed. The world of states has been transformed by the failure of 
the democratic forms to keep abreast of the regions which the 
scientific and industrial revolutions have subdued. In 1920 it was 
still possible for Lord Bryce in his Modern Democracies, as Dr. Thomson 
has pointed out’, ‘to treat democracy as somehow the “normal” type 
of government’. From the point of view of the Atlantic community 
to-day it is only too clear that Caliban has now his own Ariel while 
Prospero who had freed them both seeks now for 


spirits to enforce, art to enchant. 


The power of science is abroad in the whole world unhampered by 
Christian taboos. This shift in the balance of power—so that Western 
Europe lives only behind an American shield—must profoundly in- 
fluence the study of political institutions. 


The disintegration of philosophies has been equally important. It 
was lucidly summarized in a lecture by Prof. H. H. Price given in 
1947. The predominant idealist school was challenged and almost 
destroyed in the decade 1920 to 1930 by forces stemming from the 
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work of Moore and Russell; and the Realist school which the latter 
founded has itself been challenged by the school of logical empiricism 
whose lightest word may now freeze the young blood of any promis- 
ing metaphysician. We are now invited to escape from the prison of 
Plato as once we were urged by Matthew Arnold to escape from the 
prison of Puritanism. That political theory which in the words of 
Professor Barker! was a ‘method, or form of enquiry, concerned with 
the moral phenomena of human behaviour’ and ‘studied by Aristotle’, 
‘expounded by St. Thomas Aquinas’ and ‘discussed by the Venerable 
Paley’ and which held in leash the economics and the politics of the 
Victorian age—that theory is now said to be vox et praeterea nihil. 

From this rough sketch of the pedigree of our political studies it 
can be seen why political science has never been an entirely separate 
undergraduate discipline. At Oxford it was nourished by philosophy; 
at Cambridge it was mated with history; and in London it was 
harnessed to economics. In the broad perspective of the history of 
Western Christendom it appears that when the unity of the Middle 
Ages was broken men turned to the classics; when western Europe 
was moved by the influence of natural science and the industrial 
revolution, the classics were supplemented by a study of contem- 
porary political forms (Montesquieu has here his place in the story) ; 
in the nineteenth century that became, on the one side, a philoso- 
phical theory of the state, which tried to do for the nation state what 
Plato had done for the polis, and, on the other, a study of the inter- 
relation between political and economic institutions fostered by Mill 
and Marx. 

Against this background it is not surprising that the student of 
politics is expected to have some acquaintance with economic theory, 
political and economic history and even a nodding acquaintance 
with some philosophical terms before he can specialize in politics. 
And his politics when he comes to it will include both a study of 
political institutions and of political ideas. Before I glance at some 
of the questions which this may raise it will be useful if I state very 
briefly some points of a most penetrating analysis of the problem of 
learning and teaching made by Whitehead.? He noted that there are 
three phases in the study of any subject through which a successful 
student will pass: the phase of romance; of technical precision; and 
of generalization. The phase of romance is one of first apprehension 

? In his Inaugural Lecture at Cambridge, The Study of Political Science, 1928. 
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when ‘the subject matter has the vividness of novelty’; when ‘it holds 
within itself unexplored connexions with possibilities half disclosed 
by glimpses and half concealed by the wealth of the material’. The 
stage of precision is the ‘stage of growing into the apprehension of 
principles by the acquisition of a precise knowledge of details’. The 
stage of generalization is a ‘return to romanticism with the added 
advantage of clarified ideas and relevant techniques’. The scope of 
the romantic phase is large and ill-defined for ‘it depends on the 
chance flashes of insight’; but the stage of precision should have a 
‘certain ruthless definiteness’. The teacher must in it give the pupils 
the essential tools without which he must always remain a mere 
apprentice. But the teacher must avoid inducing in his pupils a 
‘paralysis of thought’ by ‘the aimless accumulation of precise know- 
ledge inert and unutilized’. In the phase of generalization detail is 
shed ‘in favour of the active application of principles, the details re- 
treating into subconscious habits’. 

This analysis is most relevant to our present purpose. Note how it 
helps to explain the comparative success of economics as an intellec- 
tual discipline for those who have any of the initial gifts which it 
requires. The phase of romance, of first apprehension, may occur at 
any time. Whether from a youthful interest in statistics, a curiosity 
about factories, markets or machines, from shoes and ships and seal- 
ing wax a first fine careless rapture about the world of steel and gold 
may be derived. And should this not have occurred at school it can 
be revealed to any first-year student who has the wit to read an 
Appendix of Marshall’s Principles or a chapter of Wicksteed. Once he 
has sensed the drama of the causes of the wealth of nations, the appeal 
of the subtle economic order of which we are all a part, the field of 
technical studies which he must next master can be clear and precise 
and adapted to his particular capacities: from the bare elements of 
a theory of value to the most subtle statistical and mathematical 
tools. As soon as he has learnt the tools of his craft there is little diffi- 
culty in finding a field in which to exercise his skill—almost any 
economic report by one of the governments of the world will do. If 
there is one danger in modern teaching of economics itis the one which 
Whitehead detected in his own special field of mathematics, that the 
technical studies may be tedious and overloaded. As with economics 
so too with history—the romantic phase will normally have occurred 
in school years. By whatever means—some study of a local institution 
or some wide Wellsian outline of history, or even a few lines of verse, 
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will convey the mystery and wonder of the past moving through the 
present into the future. The technical and precision stage of history is 
more difficult than it is with economics. It is, I suspect, more easy 
when the field is classical or remote. If I am to be free within the 
field of Roman history I must have some Latin, and within medieval 
history paleography; the requirements are precise and necessary. In 
the case of modern history they may be more difficult to decide. For 
the student there may in fact need for his technical equipment some 
parts of the disciplines of economics, law and government, parts 
which practitioners in those fields may not know how to convey. 
But I must not pursue the problems of the economist or the his- 
torian. I have mentioned them because they touch so closely the 
special problems of the student of political science. The study of 
politics has also its phases of romantic first apprehension, of technical 
precision and finally of generalization. But from the nature of the 
subject the scope of those phases is more difficult to decide than in the 
case of economics or even of history. The sense of politics may be 
stirred in many ways—it is a clear thread within a study of the past 
and whether it be from the speeches of Pericles, the letters of Cicero, 
or the career of Cromwell the bright student will at school have been 
stirred by its appeal; it is a theme which occurs in any of those dis- 
cussions about right and wrong which the young so much enjoy—it 
is in Hamlet, in Milton and in the Roman Empire or the New Testa- 
ment; it is a theme which may arise from the schoolboy’s awareness 
of the institutions which touch his life—the policeman or the employ- 
ment exchange. Whenever it occurs it will involve the two elements 
of ideas and institutions : from the level of the village constable and 
father’s party politics up to the Queen in Parliament and the essays 
of Bacon, Mill or Burke. The scope of the technical phase cannot be 
so clearly prescribed as it can for economics or for history. It must in- 
clude part of those disciplines themselves. In his study of economics 
as a necessary technique for his political studies it is most important 
that the student should not be content merely with a romantic 
appreciation of that subject, but it is equally important that he should 
not be overwhelmed by the techniques which specialists in its dis- 
cipline may require. In the case of general history too the student of 
politics must not be content with a mere sense of the romance of the 
past. But it will be very difficult for him to give much time to acquir- 
ing any of its special techniques. It is for this reason I think that the 
study of constitutional history is most useful as a part of the curricu- 
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lum of a student of politics. It does introduce him to the technique 
of at least some part both of history and of law. But of course the most 
serious question is philosophy. Some sense of the philosophical im- 
plications of political life will have been aroused if the student has 
any interest in political science at all. That there is some connexion 
between philosophy and the conditions which alone prevent the life 
of man from being ‘solitary, poor, nasty, brutish and short’ he will 
certainly have sensed. But what the connexions may be and how the 
student is to be helped to study them is the very body of the subject 
which the political scientist has to teach. And how is it to be done? 
The traditional method has much in its favour. It consists on the one 
hand in the study of the attempts which some of the ablest philoso- 
phical minds have made to give their answer to the problem as it 
came to them; and on the other it consists in the study of the insti- 
tutions which in fact have been found to conduce to the improvement 
of man’s estate. There is a study of ideas and there is a study of 
institutions. Political speculation has always been the crown of a 
great philosopher’s thought. No system of law and no organized 
religion could live at all without the metaphysical elements which it 
has assimilated. And so the student is invited to study a history of 
political ideas in which this theme is followed according to the 
interests and the skill of the lecturer. But for the student there is a 
problem which remains. How far is he to acquire a technical ground- 
ing in the philosophies he tastes; how much metaphysics must he 
chew and digest. The problem is serious because, as Prof. H. H. Price 
has written, ‘what is called the history of philosophy, if treated’ in a 
purely historical way, is of all subjects the most dreary and depressing. 
But treat it non-historically, as a kind of timeless debate between 
men of genius in which Plato answers Hume, and Russell criticizes 
Aristotle; and then it becomes the greatest of all sources of philoso- 
phical insight and philosophical vitality’.' I think that the student 
should follow some part of that timeless debate. But as a student of 
political thought he has other tasks as well. In the institutions which 
he has to study there is present the influence of philosophical ideas 
which have been uncritically assimilated. He has to make some 
attempt to follow the movement of political thought in Professor 
Barker’s sense of ‘the thought of a whole society, often but dimly 
conscious of itself, and yet pervading and shaping political life and 
growth’. There is a danger here that the student in the study of 
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political thought, as distinct from the study of the political ideas of 
particular philosophers, will merely see the confusion of his own 
mind and his own age writ large across the pages of the past. One of 
the remedies is to require an intensive study of a particular period 
so that the student has time to follow the subtlest argument of its 
greatest philosophers and the persuasive effusions of its contemporary 
journalists, e.g. for the eighteenth century he can study Hume and 
read as well something of Dr. Johnson and Dean Swift. 

The study of institutions without the study of political ideas is 
blind; while the study of ideas without the study of institutions is 
barren. But the study of institutions has with their recent prolifera- 
tion presented a serious pedagogic problem. By a very good tradi- 
tion the study of politics has always been bound up with an intensive 
study of English political institutions, often in the formidable form of 
a precise study of English constitutional law. There is a strong and 
living tradition stretching from Bentham and Austin, through Mill 
and Bagehot to Jennings, Robson and others. And that strong tradi- 
tion has been reinforced by the self-analysis which the problems of a 
welfare state have imposed upon politicians and administrators them- 
selves. The processes of government can be studied in innumerable 
reports and enquiries of which the Haldane Report of 1918 was but 
the first swallow. The problem is merely one of selection. But the 
student has not merely to acquaint himself with the processes of his 
own government, he is expected to familiarize himself with the work- 
ing of other political systems, if possible to the same level of analysis. 
And here there are difficulties which arise. For of course the self- 
conscious character of our own administrative reports are themselves 
part of the great liberal tradition. And where that tradition does 
not exist the documents are not to be found. Because of 1689 and 
J. S. Mill, not to mention the Webbs, we have an astonishing flood 
of reports; because of Napoleon, the Commune and other events the 
French do not have them in quite the same form. And when we move 
from the French or the Americans to other political clusters—the 
Russian, the Japanese (which our American colleagues have charted 
so carefully)—the problem of critical analysis becomes very difficult 
indeed. The problem is a practical one. Only the elements of the 
study of comparative institutions can be brought within the under- 
graduate courses. But the field for higher degree students is wide 
indeed. 
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G. D. H. Cole 
Chichele Professor of Social and Political Theory, 
University of Oxford 


WueEn I went up to Balliol in 1908 I was already keenly interested 
in politics and had been for some years a Socialist. As a ‘classic’ I 
took Honours Mods. and then ‘Greats’; and I therefore learnt my 
‘Politics’, as an academic study, largely out of Plato and Aristotle 
and essentially as a branch of philosophy. I was set by my tutor— 
A. D. Lindsay—to read T. H. Green’s Principles of Political Obliga- 
tion, which still largely dominated the teaching of the subject at 
Oxford, with Bernard Bosanquet’s Philosophical Theory of the State as 
a rather incongruous supplement—but I was not at first much alive 
to the incongruity. Indeed, I managed for the time being to swallow 
quite a lot of diluted Hegelianism, of which traces can be found in 
the introduction which I published to my translation of Rousseau’s 
Social Contract in 1913. I became—and I remain to-day—a devout 
though critical admirer of Rousseau. I attended A. D. Lindsay’s lec- 
tures on The State, and got a great deal out of them—above all be- 
cause Lindsay always appeared to be thinking aloud, often in broken 
sentences which he was quite unable to round off; and thus he set me 
thinking for myself in trying to clear up the muddles of his mind as 
well as of my own. He was a most stimulating teacher, and I owe him 
a great deal. Like Green, he was of course a Kantian, and nota 
Hegelian, in his fundamental approach. I got my dose of Hegelian- 
ism mainly from J. A. Smith, who was really a follower of Croce 
rather than of Hegel, so that, what with Croce and Bosanquet, I im- 
bibed a liberalized version of Hegel’s ideas that I afterwards found 
to be quite unlike the original. I escaped from that influence quite 
suddenly, almost as soon as I began lecturing on Philosophy—includ- 
ing Political Philosophy—at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1913. It came 
over me quite suddenly in the middle of a lecture that I was talking 
absolute nonsense; and a week-end’s hard thinking sufficed to sweat 
the Hegelianism out of my system. The Platonic influence mostly 
evaporated at the same time; but Rousseau remained, though I 
turned more and more from the Social Contract to his other writings— 
above all to the Discourse on the Origin of Inequality and to the essay on 
Political Economy from the Encyclopaedia. 

At Oxford, in my undergraduate days, one began one’s education 
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in Politics by being taught to debunk John Stuart Mill—both his 
Utilitarianism and the distinction between self-regarding and other- 
regarding actions in the Essay on Liberty. But, having disposed of 
Hegel and Bosanquet to my satisfaction, I found myself more in- 
clined to turn to Mill than to T. H. Green or Kant. I became a sort 
of neo-Utilitarian, influenced by Fabianism—I had joined the Fabian 
Society as far back as 1908—but only half satisfied by it. As a student, 
I heard Graham Wallas lecture on human nature in politics and was 
deeply impressed; but I reacted strongly against Sidney- Webb’s 
statism and came greatly under the influence of French Syndicalist 
ideas—not Georges Sorel, but Fernand Pelloutier and Hubert La- 
gardelle. I was also—and I remain—a strong admirer of Bagehot’s 
Physics and Politics, which I had first read at school. Through Bagehot 
and the Syndicalists and Graham Wallas—and a little later through 
L. T. Hobhouse—I was feeling my way towards a view of Politics 
which was centred, not on the State or Parliament, but on Society as 
a complex of institutions and human relations. J. N. Figgis’s writings 
and Gierke’s also helped me there: I soon came to feel that Politics, 
as I had been taught the subject, was much too narrowly conceived 
in terms of political government, and that what I wanted to study 
was the social system in all its aspects—Social Theory, rather than 
Political Theory in any narrower sense. In this spirit I wrote my first 
book on the subject—Social Theory—in 1917, though it was not pub- 
lished till some years later. 

In the days of which I am speaking, Politics was studied at Oxford 
mainly in the Greats School, as a branch of Moral Philosophy. The 
History School had a special subject, called Political Science, which 
seemed to me to be a lumber-house of pseudo-scientific rubbish, 
singularly unconnected with any sort of historical thinking. Apart 
from these, there was only the newly-founded Diploma in Economics 
and Political Science, open to undergraduates but taken mainly by 
students from Ruskin College. A. J. Carlyle, Sidney Ball, W. G. S. 
Adams and Lindsay, among others, were trying to push the study of 
Politics in the University, and, as soon as I had taken my degree and 
become a Fellow of Magdalen, I joined up with them in a Social and 
Political Studies Association which, after its work had been inter- 
rupted by the war, led on to the establishment of the ‘Modern 
Greats’ School—Philosophy, Politics and Economics—in the early 
1920’s. I was away from Oxford—in London—when that happened; 
and when I came back to Oxford, as Reader in Economics, in 1925, 
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Modern Greats was already securely established. From that time on- 
wards I have been teaching continually at Oxford—first as an econo- 
mist and subsequently as Professor of Social and Political Theory. 

I thus played no part in the original shaping of the Modern Greats 
School; but I was in keen sympathy with the ideas behind it. The 
big questions were whether Oxford, in making provision for the 
study of Politics and Economics, not as elements in a School either of 
mainly classical Philosophy or of Modern History, but in their own 
right, was to provide specialized degrees in these subjects or was to 
aim at a more integrated study of the foundations of modern society, 
with Philosophy, Politics and Economics as branches closely con- 
nected with one another. The choice went, rightly I feel sure, to the 
second alternative, which fitted in with the Oxford tradition and re- 
jected the claims of the specialists in favour of an attempt to modern- 
ize the universalist approach. It was complained then—and the com- 
plaint has been renewed again and again ever since—that P.P.E. re- 
quired too much of its students, that because of its range it could give 
no one a specialist qualification in any of its three branches, and that 
it would mean smattering rather than real knowledge. I agree that 
P.P.E. is an unsuitable study for the stupid or for the very slow 
worker, that it does not provide by itself enough specialization to 
equip a student to teach any of the three branches, and that it can 
mean smattering, especially when the three parts of it are taught as 
isolated subjects, without any adequate attempt to bring out their 
underlying unity. 

I am, however, pretty certain, in the light of a long experience, 
that P.P.E. is a good School for good men and also for middling men 
who are fairly quick at learning—and, of course, for women of the 
same types. Where such men and women get little out of it, I feel 
sure the teaching is often at fault. When I returned to Oxford in the 
1920’s, I was surprised, and even rather appalled, to find how little 
the idea of teaching the three branches of study as elements in a co- 
ordinated whole was being carried out. The fault then lay with all 
three groups of tutors. The philosophers showed—not all but some 
of them—a tendency to treat Modern Greats as an inferior kind of 
Greats, as far as they were concerned, and to ignore the non- 
philosophical parts of it; and the teaching of Political Philosophy 
suffered, when it was left in their hands, from being severed more 
than ever from other aspects of Politics. The teaching of these other 
aspects was left mainly to the historians, who tended to regard them 
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as an offshoot of Constitutional History, and therewith to make them 
very dull and produce a wealth of mediocre performance. In the 
early days there were practically no specially appointed Politics 
tutors: they are a more recent growth, and still in my opinion mostly 
too much concerned with States and Governments, and too little 
with Society as a whole. Among the economists, a good number 
wanted a separate degree in Economics, and were aggrieved at not 
getting it. In those far-off days, most of them seemed to talk about 
the currency most of the time and to have very little interest in in- 
dustry. But Economics as a specialized subject was so much more 
developed than Politics, and so many other universities were offering 
degrees in it alone, that it was hardly surprising when the economists 
tended to go as far as they could towards professionalizing and there- 
with isolating their own subject—which they did at a high cost in 
divorcing it from the real world. 

From the first, I tried to give what were called ‘link’ courses of 
lectures, intending to bring out the interconnexions between Philo- 
sophy, Politics and Economics. But it was not easy to make headway 
against the tendency to treat the School, not as a unity, but as made 
up of three quite distinct subjects, taught by different tutors, often as 
only a secondary interest, with little attempt to co-ordinate the teach- 
ing. Matters improved as the P.P.E. School trained its own teachers, 
who had been through its discipline and had realized its unity for 
themselves; but even to-day the co-ordination remains very imper- 
fect. Indeed, on the side of Philosophy I think the situation has 
recently worsened, because the prevailing brands of philosophic 
teaching, with their great emphasis on the meaninglessness of almost 
everything, tend to hamper the student rather than help him in the 
study of the other parts of the School. But this may be an old man’s 
prejudice: debunking is a game I particularly dislike. 

So far, I have been reminiscent of my own experience; and I shall 
continue to be so a little longer, because there is one part of it that 
seems to me to be highly relevant. As soon as I had taken my degree 
I began my lifelong connexion with the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation—first at the Oxford Summer School and then on the North- 
East Coast, where I did much lecturing to W.E.A. branches and 
classes. I soon began taking Tutorial Classes, and for some years in 
the early 1920’s I was a full-time staff tutor in London. I hope my 
students got something out of my classes: certainly I did—above all 
a confirmation of my view that Social Studies are best considered as 
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come of knowing more about them. I have therefore every sympathy | 
with the sociologist in his attempts to devise improved techniques for 
the collection and analysis of social facts; but I have none whatever 
with the claim, made by some sociologists, that the study of facts 
ought to oust that of values, or with the opinion that enough study 
of social facts will enable us to regard all human conduct as a matter ] 
of sheer psychological necessity, into which no real choice between @ 
good and evil can ever enter. I believe it to be of the greatest im- | 
portance for us all to know as clearly as possible when we are simply | 
collecting and analysing facts and when we are making value judg- | 
ments; but I deny both that there is no place for the latter in political | 
studies and that it is desirable for the two kinds of study to be pur- | 
sued entirely by different specialists. : 
Thus, I have been trying, rather unsuccessfully, to develop the 
study of social facts in Oxford within the tradition of Oxford teach- | 
ing of Politics and other social subjects rather than as an entirely | 
separate ‘scientific’ discipline. I have found a strong reluctance to | 
admit the need for any sort of Sociology for this purpose, as distinct | 
from the collection and analysis of political facts by academic ‘poli- | 
ticians’ without the use of any special techniques. In practice, the } 
‘politicians’ have been undertaking an increasing amount of factual 
_ study—e.g. the study of successive general elections carried on under 
the auspices of Nuffield College. Such studies are not frowned upon; 
but there is a great reluctance to admit the need for any special 
training for undertaking them, or to give such training any place in 
the university curriculum. Moreover, no sooner is the word ‘Socio- 
logy’ uttered than the fur begins to fly. This is, no doubt, partly be- 
cause the word is a horrid hybrid, offensive to classical ears, and 
partly because it has so often been used as a name for any odd or 
end of social study that could not be fitted in under some other head. 
But it is also partly because of the overweening pretensions—and the 
pretentiousness—of many sociologists who have made an art of 
dressing up the obvious in a hideous bedizenment of bad German- 
American technical terms which are an offence to every lover of | 
good, plain English. 
This is a pity; for social facts—of advanced as well as of primitive 
societies—do need studying by first-rate minds, as a means to marry- | 
ing realism to idealism in the Social Studies. At the London School 
of Economics, the peril has been largely avoided, thanks to the good | 
example set by L. T. Hobhouse, who was a philosopher as well as a | 
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sociologist and could at any rate write intelligible English. But even at 
L.S.E. Sociology has been mainly a subordinate of Economics, which 
has been the chief preoccupation; and it has thriven because of the 
personal qualities of its exponents, rather than in its own right. In 
some other universities, it is now tending to develop in quite a 
different way, mainly as an offshoot from departments founded 
chiefly to carry on courses of training for social workers. Unfor- 
tunately, the average intellectual level of students taking such courses 
—which have often led to Diplomas or Certificates rather than to 
honours degrees—has usually been rather low; and this has preju- 
diced the academic reputation of Sociology. The low remuneration 
of most social workers and the tardy recognition of the need for a 
good general education as a foundation for specialized training in 
this field have stood in the way of getting better students, though I 
think the standards are now tending to rise. Thus, sociological studies 
have usually had a raw deal; and the difficulty tends to perpetuate 
itself because it results in a dearth of really good applicants for 
teaching and research posts even where universities are prepared to 
give some fuller recognition to the claims of the subject. 

At this point a further complication arises. Where does Sociology 
end, and Social Psychology begin? To an ever-increasing extent, 
sociologists and social psychologists appear to be studying the same 
sets of facts, but using different jargons and concepts. The exact sub- 
ject-matter and approach of Social Psychology are still a matter of 
considerable doubt. Hitherto, it has been to a great extent a study of 
individual behaviour in certain sets of social relations, whereas 
Sociology has been primarily a study of group behaviour, and has 
arrived at the individual only by way of the social groups to which he 
belongs. But these two studies meet face-to-face as soon as the psy- 
chologists follow the individual into his group and set to work to 
study, for example, the behaviour of workers in a factory or in any 
other social institution. For here they meet the sociologist engaged in 
the same study, though using largely different methods. Each then 
learns from the other, and the two approaches tend to run into one. 
The same thing might well happen between Social Psychology and 
Social Anthropology, were the social psychologists to become more 
interested in primitive peoples. I do not profess to know to what ex- 
tent Sociology and Social Psychology will in practice melt into one, 
in face of the different vested interests based on different academic 
preparations. At the least, they will overlap more and more; and 
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they will overlap most of all where they are concerned, not merely 
with collecting and analysing facts, but also with prescribing remedies 
for social evils—which, of course, they cannot do without making, or 
assuming, value judgments about the good life. 

I have no clear picture in my mind of what is likely to become of 
the study of Politics and the subjects most closely related to it. I have, 
however, certain wishes and hopes. I believe firmly that the study of 
Politics cannot be reduced to the mere gathering, sorting and analysis 
of social facts, and that it ought to keep to its historical tradition of 
considering the quality of the good life and the means of achieving at 
any rate better ways of organizing the art of living together in society. 
Within this broad conception of Politics as an art, rather than a 
science—in academic parlance, an ‘arts’ rather than a ‘science’ sub- 
ject—I can see plenty of room for objective factual studies. I remain, 
however, exceedingly sceptical about the need to spend vast sums of 
money on the accumulation of factual data, on the assumption that 
no one can tell whether a fact is important or not until it has been 
collected, so that it is necessary for the sociologist to know everything 
about everybody before he can, as a sociologist, reach any conclu- 
sions at all. The scale on which some American sociologists pour out 
money on mere fact-gathering rather appals me: I believe that, with 
proper use of sampling methods, a great deal of what is needed can 
be achieved in quite a modest way. This, to be sure, usually involves 
making some prior assumptions about what it is worth while to know, 
or to verify sufficiently, and what not. But why not make such assump- 
tions, which are the equivalent of scientific hypotheses, to be ques- 
tioned at once if the facts seem to go against them? Indeed, I should 
argue that it is indispensable to select from among the vast welter of 
facts those which are to be studied, with a clearly defined purpose in 
view, to make the choice with the practical end of seeking the means 
to better living, and to be economical in not collecting more facts 
than can be handled without spending a great deal of money and 
locking-up scarce man-power that might be more usefully employed. 
Most social investigation need not be costly, if the investigators will 
only go to the trouble of defining their purposes clearly in advance. 

This, of course, does not mean that such investigations will cost 
nothing, or that enough is being spent on them at present in Great 
Britain. On the contrary, a good deal more needs to be spent in order 
to give university students of Politics a fair chance of taking part in 
some sort of properly organized research project as part of their 
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academic course, and thus to give them some training in the objec- 
tive handling of social facts. Part of the reason why so little is done at 
present is the fear that nothing can be done without an enormously 
elaborate apparatus and staff of research workers; whereas I am 
confident that quite a lot could be done at relatively small expense. 

I do not profess to be a sociologist. I call myself a social theorist. 
I am not any sort of ‘scientist’, and do not want to be, though I 
naturally make some use of scientific techniques. I reject the view 
that Politics can or should be made into a ‘science’, because ‘science’ 
is concerned exclusively with means, whereas Politics is in the last 
analysis a study of the pursuit of good and the avoidance of evil—a 
normative, not a merely descriptive branch of knowledge. I there- 
fore teach Social and Political Theory largely by lecturing and taking 
classes about the ideas of the great social and political thinkers of the 
past and present, finding that their ideas form a basis for the dis- 
cussion of the problems and conflicts of to-day. But here I encounter 
a difficulty. No thinker’s ideas are fully intelligible unless they are 
seen as his answer to the problems of his own time and place, and not 
merely as ideas out of space and time. It is therefore necessary at every 
stage to say something of the social environment in which the various 
ideas were conceived and formulated; and it is difficult to do this 
effectively unless the students have a reasonable background of 
general historical knowledge. The founders of Modern Greats, realiz- 
ing this difficulty, tried to limit it by concentrating attention mainly 
on the period since the seventeenth century, during which the modern 
world seemed to have been veering, at least in the West, in a fairly 
constant direction; but even within these limits the difficulties remain 
formidable, and I know of no way of overcoming them altogether 
within a crowded curriculum that leaves all too little room for general 
history. I have, however, to do my best to give my students at least 
a sense that they cannot hope to understand ideas without under- 
standing their historical background. I find, in practice, that I have 
to go back a little into the sixteenth century; and I am only too keenly 
aware of the limits to what I can achieve. I also sometimes give a 
purely introductory course in which I go right back to Plato and try 
to outline the whole development of social and political thought from 
the ancient world to the present day. But I am always nervous when 
I give this course, knowing well that much of it can convey only 
superficial meanings. I deliver it only because the students are bound 
to encounter some elements of the social thought of the ancient 
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world and the Middle Ages in the course of their reading, and I may 
be able to help them a very little to appreciate, if not to master, the 
conditions needed for the understanding of the social and political 
ideas of these earlier periods. 

Despite the difficulties, I feel sure that the best way of teaching 
Social Theory is to a large extent historical, precisely because this 
method makes it possible to study the interplay between ideas and 
environmental conditions under a wide variety of circumstances, and 
brings out the varying roles of particular social institutions under 
different influences. In studying the great ideas of the past, the 
student finds himself forced into a certain objectivity which he may 
find it hard to reach in the consideration of contemporary ideas and 
situations. No doubt, he will tend to establish, according to his own 
basic attitudes, his own identification with, and repulsion from, the 
‘causes’ of other times; but he will stand a better chance of escaping 
from his prejudices, as distinct from his considered value judgments, 
if his mind is directed to times other than his own and yet not too 
remote for their problems to have some real meaning for him. I do 
not, of course, mean that Politics should be studied only in this 
historical fashion: contemporary problems have also to be faced 
directly, but they will be faced better if the student has some con- 
ception of the history that lies behind them. 

In this study of the past, as in that of contemporary political and 
social problems, I believe it is important, as far as practicable, to 
avoid divorcing the learning about political ideas from the learning 
about political practices. It is a thoroughly bad plan, still in force in 
some universities, to consign the teaching of Political Theory to the 
Department of Philosophy, while the teaching of Political Institutions 
is in the hands either of a separate body of Politics tutors or of his- 
torians for whom it is only a secondary interest. Theory and Institu- 
tions ought, to a large extent, to be taught and examined together, 
as aspects of a single subject, and not as two separate subjects. This, of 
course, does not exclude specialized lectures or classes in the one or 
the other part of the field; but it does mean that, where the teaching 
is in different hands, there ought to be very close relations between 
the teachers concerned, and that much of the teaching should 
cover both aspects at once. This has evident bearings on the 
qualifications to be looked for in Politics teachers: it is a vitally im- 
portant matter, because divorce between the two aspects is apt to lead 
to unrealistic abstractions in the field of theory, and to mere 
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accumulation of factual information in the field of institutional study. 

I am well aware that, as a teacher of Politics, I have been excep- 
tionally fortunate in my students. In my days as an Economics tutor 
I had my share of fools and weaker brethren; but as professor, teach- 
ing largely though by no means exclusively graduates working for a 
second degree, I get few ‘duds’, and even as a lecturer I tend to get 
student audiences of high average quality. This may have influenced 
my opinion; and I make no pretence of knowing what it is like to 
teach groups of students who are taking Politics only as a marginal 
subject for degree-getting, without feeling any special interest in it. 
I feel great doubt about its value to such students. On the other hand, 
I think it can be made highly valuable to academically undis- 
tinguished students who are keenly interested, though their know- 
ledge is scant and the time they can devote to it but small—for 
example, students taking courses of training for social work, to whom 
it is of special importance that some part of their studies shall set 
them thinking about questions which require a considerable intel- 
lectual effort. 

All in all, the teaching of Politics has made rapid advances in 
British universities in recent years. This has involved a great increase 
in the number of Politics teachers; and these teachers have had to be 
recruited largely from among men and women who have not been 
trained in Politics as an exclusive speciality, but have combined the 
study of it with that of a variety of other subjects. Far from being a 
bad thing, this has been on the whole an advantage, in that it has 
prevented the development of a narrow professional attitude and 
has facilitated the trying-out of different ways of handling the sub- 
ject and of differing emphases on its various aspects. I hope it will be 
possible in the future to prevent an undue professionalism from grow- 
ing up; for I am sure one of the greatest needs of to-day is to preserve 
some fields of study in which the tendency towards narrow specializa- 
tion in undergraduate courses can be held in check. To do this is a 
principal function of the School of Modern Greats, with which it 
gives me keen personal satisfaction to have been closely connected 
almost from the beginning. 

Perhaps I owe the reader an apology for writing in this article so 
much about myself and my own ideas. I have done so because these 
are the things I know best, and because I am more likely to talk sense 
about them than about the many other aspects of Politics teaching of 


which I have had no direct experience. 
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III. POLITICS AS A 
UNIVERSITY DISCIPLINE 


A. H. Hanson 
Lecturer in Public Administration, University of Leeds 


In a country that has produced political thinkers of the calibre of 
Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, Mill and Bagehot, there should be no 
question of the suitability of political science as a university ‘dis- 
cipline’. The precise place which it should occupy in university life 
is, however, still the subject of much controversy. Many universities, 
while making some provision for the study of political theory and 
constitutional history, pay scant attention to comparative govern- 
ment and public administration. Only a handful offer facilities for 
the study of international relations. In the whole country, moreover, 
there are only fourteen professorial chairs devoted exclusively to 
political science, or some aspect of it: three of them being at Oxford 
and four at London. As these figures indicate, the degree of auto- 
nomy it enjoys within the university organization is generally low. In 
no British university is there a separate Faculty of Political Science. 
The status of the discipline fluctuates widely from university to uni- 
versity, being at its highest in Oxford, where there is a Politics Sub- 
Faculty within the Faculty of Social Studies, and in London, where 
there is a Faculty of Economics and Political Science, and at its 
lowest in those universities which provide nothing more than lecture- 
ships in political theory, public administration, etc., within their 
departments of History, Economics, Philosophy, Law or Social 
Science. 

This situation shows, not merely that different universities have 
different ideas about the place that political science should occupy, 
but that many have not even begun to consider its claims as a separ- 
ate ‘discipline’. In particular, there is as yet no firm agreement on 
three fundamental questions: (1) How far is political science a ‘voca- 
tional’ and how far a ‘cultural’ subject? (2) What are its frontiers? 
(3) With what other subjects should it be associated, especially at the 
undergraduate level? It should also be admitted that there exists 
among some university teachers an opinion, not often clearly articu- 
lated, that politics, being a dangerously controversial subject, does 
not provide the kind of intellectual diet that can be safely offered to 
immature undergraduate students, and that it should therefore be 
allowed to repose on a comparatively high shelf which can be 
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reached only by those who have climbed the ladder to graduation 
in one of the more ‘orthodox’ disciplines, such as History, Philosophy 
or Economics. The purpose of this essay is to present some thoughts 
on these allied problems. 

The question of ‘vocationalism’ is a thorny one. Certain subjects 
with a definitely vocational bias, such as law and medicine, became 
established as university disciplines in the distant past, and it has for 
long been generally agreed that they provide the type of intellectual 
training that the university student needs. Some of the newer voca- 
tional subjects, however, occupy a place which, if not now less secure, 
is at least considerably lower in general esteem. Their entry into 
university life was due, not to the development of a conviction among 
university teachers that they ought to be included, but to more-or-less 
accidental circumstances, such as the characteristics of the institu- 
tions from which the ‘civic’ universities arose, the incidence of local 
pressures, and the availability of private endowments. Nevertheless, 
their acceptance into the charmed circle has greatly increased the 
element of vocational training in university studies and largely 
broken down traditional resistance to novelties. If, therefore, political 
science could stake a claim as a vocational subject, comparable to 
that successfully pressed by Engineering or Fuel Technology or 
Dyeing, it might be able to win for itself a comparatively assured 
position; and if, in addition, it could show itself comparable in 
intellectual content with Medicine and Law, it ought to have a very 
bright future before it. The question is therefore: Can political 
science provide a professional education for those who intend to be- 
come politicians or administrators in the same way as law or medi- 
cine provides one for future lawyers or doctors? 

As far as the politician is concerned, this question is easily answered. 
I would not allege that training for political life is impossible. It is 
certain, for instance, that a student who had combined a study of 
political theory, political history, political institutions, public ad- 
ministration and international relations with visits of observation to 
central legislatures and local councils, and perhaps some degree of 
active participation in party politics, would be a more useful, or at 
least less harmful, professional politician than one who had stepped 
straight from the chemistry laboratory to the electioneering platform, 
picking up his political knowledge en route from the Daily Mirror. But 
it would obviously be fantastic, and quite incompatible with the most 
elementary principles of democracy, to regard the possession of cer- 
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tain academic qualifications as a necessary or desirable precondition 
for the pursuit of a political career; for there is no certainty whatever 
that a person so ‘qualified’ would be more successful as a Member of 
Parliament, Election Agent or Political Journalist than one who had 
graduated in chemistry or classics and had ‘picked up his politics’ in 
his spare time, by combining active membership of a local party 
organization with the perusal of a variety of newspapers and journals. 
For obvious reasons, we accept the amateur as a politician; for 
equally obvious reasons, we do not accept him as a lawyer, doctor, 
or engineer. 

The case of the public administrator, however, is less clear. The 
successful practice of politics depends, overwhelmingly, upon the 
possession of certain personal qualities and a ‘flair’ for coping with 
problems of a kind that rarely lend themselves to exact analysis and 
classification. It is true, of course, that successful administration is 
also quite as much a matter of personality as of knowledge, and that 
it demands, as our Civil Service Commissioners recognize, good 
general intelligence rather than previous acquaintance with admini- 
strative procedures, techniques and structures. One may freely ad- 
mit, therefore, that it would be contrary to the best interests of the 
public service to recruit to its higher ranks only those young men 
and women who have chosen to devote their undergraduate academic 
energies to political and allied studies. On the other hand, it is 
equally well established that the training of potential administrators 
in administration is both possible and necessary. The question is 
when and where such training should be given. 

The answer, I believe, is that training in administration as such 
should be provided at the post-graduate level, either by the univer- 
sities themselves or by institutions such as the Ecole Nationale d’ Ad- 
ministration in France. Yet this solution is deceptively simple; for what 
the administrator needs is not merely a knowledge of procedures, 
techniques and structures, but a general understanding of the socio- 
political milieu within which he operates. In the last resort, techniques 
can be acquired by experience; but political understanding, if it is to 
be more than mere savoir-faire, demands prolonged study. Obviously, 
a post-graduate course, taken by one who has graduated in a subject 
remote from politics, can hardly fulfil this requirement and simul- 
taneously provide professional training, without becoming unduly 
prolonged. If, therefore, it is made available to all graduates, it is 
bound to be something of a compromise. Only those students who 
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come to it with a ‘background’ provided by a properly designed un- 
dergraduate course in social studies can concentrate exclusively on the 
specific vocational, or pre-vocational, studies which are its main 
raison d’étre. The others will inevitably try to cram too much into too 
short a time. Yet there is general agreement, in this country at least, 
that it would be wrong to exclude students of the latter kind from 
entry into the ranks of the administrators. 

To recognize that there is no ideal solution to this problem does 
not, however, justify our providing virtually no pre-entry training at 
all for our top-level administrators (and precious little post-entry 
training), on the theory that they are born and not made. There is 
no valid reason why a short post-graduate course should not be com- 
pulsory for those intending to enter the Administrative Class of the 
Civil Service, for instance, and much to be said for the view that the 
quality of administration might be considerably improved if a larger 
number of its future practitioners chose to devote their undergraduate 
years to the social and political sciences. It seems to me of very real 
importance that at some stage in his career—and the earlier the 
better—the administrator should become conscious that studies such 
as history, economics, political science, anthropology, sociology, law, 
etc., have essential contributions to make towards the understanding 
of the practical problems with which he is concerned; and if this 
consciousness can be developed during the course of a university 
education, so much the better, for the universities can develop it more 
effectively, and on a broader front, than most other institutions of 
higher learning. 

Nevertheless, one should frankly recognize that this kind of educa- 
tion is not vocational, or even—except in a very long-term way— 
pre-vocational. For it need not and indeed should not be confined to 
potential administrators, in the way that a degree course in engineer- 
ing is confined to potential engineers or one in medicine to potential 
doctors. It cannot, moreover, without sacrificing its general educa- 
tional value, limit itself to political and administrative studies, for 
these, unlike engineering or medicine, do not constitute an intelligible 
field that is more or less self-contained. The field is as wide as human 
society itself, and no aspect of it is fully intelligible without reference 
to at least some of its other aspects. Political science, therefore, is not 
a ‘subject’ that can be pursued with exclusive and single-minded 
devotion. 

At this point we confront the second of our questions: What are 
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the frontiers of political science? The answer, I am certain, is that 
there are no clear frontiers, and that the territorial analogy can be 
a dangerously misleading one. I believe that in the universities, as in 
the schools, it is a new integration, rather than a further fragmenta- 
tion, of the ‘social studies’ disciplines that we need. The future 
‘specialist’ in politics or administration can be a dangerous man in- 
deed if his education is narrowly confined to those subjects which seem 
to have most immediate relevance to his chosen occupation: while 
the non-specialist, who seeks ‘merely’ to understand the society in 
which he lives in order to live in it more satisfactorily, may suffer even 
more severely from undue concentration on one or two limited aspects 
of it. 

If this is true, however, it presents the political scientist with a 
problem of the highest importance for the future status of his dis- 
cipline in the universities. From his point of view, it is not altogether 
fortunate that the movement towards greater integration should be 
taking place before political science has generally won for itself an 
assured place. His consciousness of its dependence upon, or intimate 
relationship with, other disciplines tends to hamstring his efforts to 
win recognition for its separate identity. In this respect, his position 
is very different from that of the historian or economist, who often 
has to be persuaded of the disadvantages of splendid isolation. His 
problem is to win an autonomy in the acadernic hierarchy sufficiently 
high to secure ‘parity of esteem’, yet at the same time to insist that 
he has no intention of becoming exclusive. The difficulty of waging 
this ‘fight on two fronts’ emerged very sharply in certain discussions, 
in which I took part, about the possibility of establishing a new degree 
course with political science as its main focus. Because the subjects to 
be included (such as logic and the theory of knowledge, politics and 
ethics, political economy, political institutions, modern political 
philosophy, constitutional history and constitutional law) could all 
be taught by existing departments, there seemed, at first, little point 
in establishing a new department of political science. If, however, 
political science is to receive adequate attention and given equal 
‘pull’ with the other social sciences when it comes to the allocation 
of resources, it certainly needs, in the smaller universities, a depart- 
ment to itself, and in the larger ones a distinct faculty or sub-faculty. 

It is to facilitate the solution of this problem of organization, rather 
than to establish arbitrary lines of demarcation, that political scien- 
tists need to define the territory that they intend to occupy. As soon 
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as the attempt is mde, however, the inappositeness of the territorial 
analogy again becomes apparent. In the social sciences we are 
concerned, not with a series of adjacent plots, but with a unified field 
which, over its whole area, presents identical problems offering 
opportunities for study from many different angles and with many 
different techniques. The problems are those of social relations. The 
historian studies their development in time; the sociologist attempts 
to analyse and measure them; the psychologist to elucidate the 
mental and emotional processes in which they manifest them- 
selves. The economist’s central interest is in the relationships that 
arise during the course of the production and distribution of the 
material means of life; the political scientist concentrates on those 
relationships associated with given structures of political power. It is 
abundantly clear that none of these approaches, by itself, can make 
much progress towards the understanding of social relations as a 
whole, which is the unattainable ideal of the social sciences; and 
therefore it is a somewhat arbitrary exercise to attempt to define the 
claims of each to a relative autonomy expressible in the titles of 
examination papers. The most one can do is to identify, for each 
discipline, that solid core of distinctive material that justifies its 
separate organizational existence. For political science, this seems to 
me to consist of those institutions that constitute the formal political 
power structure, together with the practices and ideas that give them 
life and motion; a vague enough definition, in all conscience, and 
one that begs more questions that I would cate to ask, but good 
enough, perhaps, as an ‘identity card’, which is what we are really 
seeking. Expressed in terms of ‘subjects’, it covers political institu- 
tions; public administration; parties, pressure groups and public 
opinion; international relations; and political theory. 

There is enough material here to appease the intellectual appetite 
of the most voracious student, and if political science could be appro- 
priately studied in isolation from other disciplines no difficulty would 
be experienced in constructing a most impressive—and indeed ex- 
acting—‘Course for the Degree of B.A. (Hons.) in Political Science’. 
I have argued, however, that social relations rather than ‘politics’ is 
what the undergraduate ought to be studying. This means, inevitably, 
a combination of politics with other subjects, and consequently a 
spreading of the student’s energies which, though doubtless deplored 
by his individual tutors, is by no means a bad thing for him. Our 
third question now therefore arises: With what other subjects should 
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Political Science be associated, especially at the undergraduate level? 
For the student whose main interest is in political science and who 
is therefore taking a degree with a ‘political’ label, it seems to me that 


history and economics are the most relevant and essential of these 


associated (I should hate to call them ‘subsidiary’) studies. I would 
add that, for me, history constitutes the indispensable basis of any 
course in the social studies, wherever its main centre of interest may 
lie. Having been trained as a historian, I am so used to thinking 
historically that I cannot imagine myself with the vaguest idea of 
what politics is ‘about’ if deprived of the historical knowledge I have 
acquired. I would further suggest that if history is to shed its brightest 
light on the political problems with which the undergraduate is con- 
cerned, there must be a fairly heavy concentration on the antecedents, 
course and consequences of the Industrial Revolution, the fons et 
origo of the ‘problem of politics’ in its contemporary forms. 

There is, of course, plenty of room for argument here; but if the 
argument is to be profitable, those who participate in it must at least 
have arrived at the conviction that political science is a subject that 
can usefully be studied by undergraduates. It is in this connexion 
that we encounter the objections to political science that arise from 
its alleged lack of ‘objectivity’. Much of the opposition to the improve- 
ment of its status springs from the opinion that it is hardly a ‘respect- 
able’ subject, because as soon as it ceases to be purely descriptive it 
becomes acutely controversial. 

This objection, curiously enough, is rarely levelled at history, 
economics, anthr pology or psychology, although, logically, it applies 
to them with equal force. Anthropology, indeed, finds itself in the 
parlous condition where its academic practitioners are at loggerheads 
with one another about the very ‘grammar’ of their subject, and 
sometimes find themselves mutually unintelligible. The same is true, 
to an extent not always realized by ‘arts’ people, of the natural 
sciences. A famous physicist recently assured me that the theory of 
his subject was now in ‘complete chaos’. In these fields, however, 
acute controversy is usually—although not always justifiably—re- 
garded as evidence of healthy development. Why, then, should 
political science be singled out for condemnation? How can it happen 
—here I quote from personal experience—that a teacher of some 
academic repute in an allied discipline should raise his eyebrows in 
pained surprise at the proposal to include the study of communism 
in a ‘political theory and institutions’ syllabus? 
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The reason is plain enough. Controversies connected with the 

study of economics or anthropology strike the layman as rather 
esoteric. The implications of alternative views on the relationship 
between consumption and investment or on the significance of a 
particular kinship terminology are by no means self-evident, even if 
you have a passing acquaintance with the ‘jargon’. But those of 
alternative views about political organization or public policy are 
much more readily understood. They can be expressed, more or less 
accurately, in the language of ordinary speech, and they are liable 
to arouse some of men’s deepest passions and prejudices. Unless he 
takes an unduly humble view of his functions, the political scientist 
is compelled to express opinions about questions which, in the present 
world crisis, are literally matters of life and death. It is therefore 
difficult for him to convince laymen (among whom his colleagues in 
other fields must be included) that such opinions, particularly if they 
cast doubts on the sanctity of the tribal gods, represent anything more 
than academically-phrased rationalizations of quite unacademic 
preconceptions. 
‘ It is all too easy for the political scientist to attempt to escape from 
this dilemma by burying himself permanently in detailed research 
and leaving the more general questions to look after themselves; or 
by inventing a mode of expression unintelligible save to the select 
few; or by cultivating the kind of ‘objectivity’ which carefully shuns 
definite conclusions, particularly if they are likely to be unwelcome 
to the more powerful sections of public opinion. I think it will be 
agreed that the pursuit of any of these courses, for the purpose of 
improving the ‘standing’ of his subject and of his own personal 
standing within it, spells self-defeat; but the pressures that urge him 
in such directions grow daily more powerful and subject him to a 
subtle ‘conditioning’ process. 

To withstand these pressures demands moral courage—although 
far less, fortunately, in this country than on the other side of the 
Atlantic. But courage alone is not enough. The political scientist 
ought not to be afraid to say what he thinks; but also, if he is to con- 
vince his colleagues and the public generally of his right to do so, on 
the ‘campus’, he needs to have a clear and precise idea of the condi- 
tions and limitations imposed on his self-expression by the nature of 
the academic position which he occupies. I do not mean, of course, 
that he should feel the slightest inhibition about saying what he likes, 
how he likes, in discussion with his colleagues or in meetings of 
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voluntary organizations both inside and outside the university. Nor 
do I mean that he should ‘lean over backwards’ to avoid influencing 
his students. He cannot help influencing them, although it will not 
always be in the way that he intends. What I do mean is that, in 
lectures, seminars and tutorials, he should strive vigorously to present 
a complete and balanced account of the factual material upon which 
his students are called to exercise their judgment, and should make 
them aware of all, not merely some, of the different views and inter- 
pretations which that material may reasonably support. Whether he 
expresses, and argues in favour of, his own views is entirely a matter 
for him to decide. Much depends on the quality of the students con- 
cerned. I find that my own tendency is to engage in lively contro- 
versy, on behalf of what I think is right, with students who have the 
capacity to disagree with me intelligently, and to act as advocatus dia- 
boli with those who tendency is to sit passively ‘at the feet of the 
master’. Once I had the misfortune to teach a group entirely of the 
latter type, and I found, rather to my surprise and chagrin, that at 
the end of the session they were in a state of considerable doubt as to 
what my own political beliefs really were! 

I do not believe, therefore, that we should teach tendentious 
political science, with the object of producing ‘good citizens’ of one 
kind or another; nor do I believe that the political scientist, in the 
universities, should concern himself exclusively, or even mainly, with 
the propagation of his own interpretations of the material with which 
he deals, however convinced he may be of their rightness. But what 
seems to me of the highest importance is that the teacher should not 
feel himself inhibited from expressing, on suitable occasions, such 
views on the broader and more controversial questions of political 
organization and policy as his reflections and researches have led 
him to adopt. Indeed, I would go further, and say that he should 
consider self-expression of this kind as an important part of his 
professional duty. 

The proper exercise of such freedom, I would claim, is likely to 
raise rather than lower the status of political science as an academic 
discipline. It is a sad fact, and a chastening reflection, that most of 
the creative political thought and much of the best political teaching 
during the last hundred years has taken place outside the universities. 
Must this necessarily be the case? Are the universities condemned to 
remain, as far as political science is concerned, chameleons which 
take their colour from the social and political environment, without 
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making any major contributions towards its change and improve- 
ment? This was never the intention of their founders, and there is no 
reason why it should be so, if we are sufficiently vigilant in our de- 
fence of academic freedom. 

Abstractly, academic freedom of expression is everywhere pro- 
claimed, but all too often extraneous considerations intervene to in- 
hibit its full utilization. It would be tragic if such inhibitions came to 
be accepted as normal constituents of ‘academic good manners’, for 
nothing is more needed to-day than the expression of views, however 
unorthodox, which have been erected on the scholarly and rational 
foundations that the academic worker is peculiarly fitted to lay. At 
the same time, if the political scientist is to enjoy and exercise this 
freedom yet preserve the confidence of his colleagues and students, 
it is essential that he should clearly state, and take some trouble to 
popularize, the professional ethic which he accepts. Professor Cole, 
in replying to the question ‘whether such subjects as economics and 

_ politics can be taught without bias’, has attempted to express that 
‘ethic in the following passage, with which I find myself in general 
agreement: 


Of course they cannot, being highly controversial at every point the 
moment they leave mere facts and invite the student to think. If, however, 
the question is, not whether bias can be avoided, but whether it can be 
recognized and counteracted, the answer is different. I have taught stu- 
dents of a wide variety of political and economic opinions over a good 
many years. I have never made any attempt to conceal my socialist con- 
victions (and precious little use it would have been for me to try—as little 
as for Professor Hayek to conceal his very different views). But I should be 
prepared to say that, whatever their views, I have never sought to convert 
them or do anything except help them to go their own way of belief as 
intelligently as possible. That is a perfectly practicable ideal for the teacher 
in the social studies to pursue, and to pursue it is to give the right answer 
to those who oppose the growth of university teaching in the social sciences 
on the ground that impartiality is unattainable. Objectivity, not im- 
partiality, is what the teacher should aim at; and in that there is no valid 
reason why he should not succeed. 


If political science is taught in this spirit, there is no reason why, 
in all universities, its status should not become equivalent to that of 
the better-established disciplines of economics and history. 


IV. ON THE TEACHING OF POLITICS 


S. E. Finer 
Professor of Political Institutions, 
University College of North Staffordshire 


Pouitics, a special variety of social activity, is practised (except 
perhaps for some few tiny amorphous face-to-face groups which en- 
joy a happy blend of anarchy and unanimity) in every human associ- 
ation. This is because it is a response to a special variety of situation 
which itself is ‘ubique, semper, omnibus’. It is activity which attempts to 
solve certain human predicaments, or to obviate their recurrence; or, 
at least, is part of the continuing consequences of such attempts in 
the past. What makes Politics a special variety of social activity is 
that it is activity in response to a special variety of human predica- 
ment. It is that activity or behaviour which is prompted by the co- 
existence of two or more actors each pursuing what appears to him 
to be an exclusive policy. The nature of the predicament is that policy 
A excludes all of policy B, and policy B excludes all of policy A; and 
that both are being pursued simultaneously. By the very nature of 
this kind of predicament, if policy A is pursued, policy B must be 
abandoned: and it is in this sense that we can say that, if policy A is 
pursued, the protagonists of policy B are ‘bound’ by it; and, of course, 
vice versa. 

If I insist on red curtains but my wife insists on green—a political 
predicament exists. If I demand free trade, and others protection—a 
political predicament exists. If Russia wants a disarmed Germany 
and the Western powers wish to rearm her—again, a political pre- 
dicament exists. In all cases, what J wish to dois such as automatically 
to bind him to do something he does not want to do: and what he 
wants to do is such as automatically to bind me to do something J 
do not wish to do. The characteristic features of the predicament are 
identical:— in the first place the policies pursued are such as by their 
nature to eliminate the alternatives (and thus involve their cham- 
pions’ compliance with the victorious policy); and in the second 
place, no unanimity exists as to which policy should be pursued. 

(a) A political predicament does not arise unless there are two or 

more actors. Robinson Crusoe was not involved in politics 
until Man Friday arrived. A neat way therefore of solving a 
political predicament is to make sure it does not exist: i.e. by 
eliminating everybody else. 
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(b) Nor does a political predicament arise where the policies in 
question are compatible: for they can be pursued side by side. 
An untidy but practical way of solving political predicaments 
is to modify the original, competing policies until they reach 
this condition. 
Nor, finally, does the political predicament arise unless there 
are two or more policies; i.e., unless there is a lack of un- 
animity. No competition in policy, no predicament: no pre- 
dicament, no activity. There is no problem to solve. Sometimes 
people become bored with this condition. Then they invent 
predicaments. Such invented predicaments are games and 
sports, such as cricket, football, boxing matches. They are 
analogical to politics (as most of our political philosophers, 
who are usually cricket-mad, do not hesitate to point out). 
Unanimity does not, indeed cannot, start up any political activity: 
per contra, as we shall see, political activity is, usually, the precon- 
dition of unanimity. 
' The first two cases are only special cases of the last: the political 
predicament is the one characterized by the lack of unanimity as to 
which of mutually exclusive policies shall be pursued. It can be re- 
solved only by the existence of a unanimity. Since this does not exist, 


it must be manufactured. The manufacture of unanimity, then, is the 
typical response to the political jredicament: this, then, is that 
special variety of social activity which we call Politics. 

The medium by which unanimity is manufactured is Power. Now, 
by this I do not understand simply force or coercion. Force, violence, 
brutality are simply modes of persuasion: there are others. 


Und willst du nicht mein Bruder sein 
So schlag ich dir den Schaedel ein. 


By power I mean simply the capacity of one human being to effect 
desired results in others. It may be through affectual emotions, as 
witness filial love and reverence: it may be through bribes, as witness 
many a parental surrender to his howling children: it may be through 
immaterial rewards like Honours and Titles of Nobility and it may 
be through rational persuasion or the emotional sway of symbols and 
myths: and it may even be by the threat of physical destruction. The 
family of power is immense: Love is as strong as Death. 


1 Some games, of course, are invented to escape a different kind of predicament, e.g. 
physical retrogression, or disease. 
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Government (as an activity, i.e. governance) is, simply, the exer- 
cise of power. Its object is to maximize conformities: and, as Madison 
said, its existence is ‘the greatest of all reflexions on human nature’. 
For, as he pointed out: ‘If men were angels no government would be 
necessary.’ All would wish for the best: all would know what was the 
best: and in that happy unanimity no political predicament would 
ever arise to be solved through the exercise of power, through Govern- 
ment. 

Now the notion that Government and Politics are concerned simply 
with the exercise of power is not in itself complete. Most of the groups 
we study, whether they be trade unions or churches or cricket clubs 
or States have defined and stable /oci of power and reasonably fixed 
and predictable procedures: the members’ behaviour towards one 
another and towards the outer world follows a set pattern which 
enables us to describe the group as a configuration, a sort of con- 
stellation. In other words, it enables us to discern a structure. Power is 
distributed and wielded in a trodden and predicatable way: and were 
it not so, these ‘groups’ would not be groups at all, but an amorphous 
and random collection of individuals. To complete this view of 
politics one must introduce the notion of the institutions of govern- 
ment, i.e., the institutionalized exercise of Power. 

The concept of the Institution has been much refined in recent 
years. As it stands it is a subtle, tricky concept and for the purposes 
of this paper 1 propose to define it less strictly and less fully than in 
the larger essay on the scope and nature of politics which is in pre- 
paration. But I hope I shall define it here sufficiently plainly to serve 
the more limited purposes of the present discussion. Institutions, 
then, are socially determined codes of behaviour deemed applicable 
to defined situations. They are ways of behaving in certain situations 
which many or most in the Society expect to be followed—in the 
sense that they will feel outraged if they are not followed. This sense 
of outrage may be so slight as to manifest itself only in the arching of 
eyebrows when a guest pours tea into a saucer, blows on it, and sips 
it in noisy relish, smacking his lips after each gratifying gollop; or it 
may manifest itself in the extreme form of taking the offender’s life. 
The point is that certain codes of behaviour are approved socially 
and breaches are disapproved: i.e. they are commonly accepted as 
‘right’ and ‘proper’ and ‘good’ and the breach of them as ‘wicked’, 
‘improper’ or ‘bad’. 

Political science concerns itself chiefly with the political institu- 
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tions of the groups it studies, for reasons which are partly clear from 
the last paragraph but one, and for other reasons suggested below: 
but it does not and cannot concern itself only with the institutions. 
These do form the bulk of its data, but the political scientist must 
always be on the watch for the deviations; sometimes because of their 
intrinsic importance in solving a political predicament (as the violent 
Reform Bill agitation helped to pass the Bill, or as the October 
Revolution settled the Russian situation in 1917), and partly because 
the frequency of the deviations provides him with an index as to how 
far the institution is alive, how far in decay, how far likely to be 
supplanted. 

This fact that Institutions stand in the forefront of our data carries 
with it two vital implications. Politics is seen to be not simply the 
exercise of power tout court, but, more significantly, its institutionalized 
_ exercise. That is to say, it largely studies those ways of solving political 
predicaments that are socially accepted as right, proper or good. 
Power so regarded is authoritative or duty-worthy. Exercised in the 
‘socially approved way or by the socially approved person it is recog- 
nized as ‘due’ or ‘legitimate’. The distinction may now be drawn 
(and it must for the facts compel it), between ‘usurper’ and ‘rightful 
monarch’: between the two kinds of rule (so damnably confounded 
by Thomas Hobbes) ‘Government by Institution’ and ‘Govern- 
ment by Conquest’. For the fact that some exercises of power are 
socially ‘recognized’—whether because of the supposedly superhuman 
character of its wielders, or because tradition invests them with it, or 
more significantly because some recognized procedure has been fol- 
lowed in its exercise—this fact of social recognition turns out to be 
one of the most important facts of political behaviour. Government 
by naked power is possible but inspection shows it to be neither 
durable nor stable. By its very nature it bases itself only on affection, 
on rewards, on punishments. All are satiable, both to those who give 
and those who take. Clients become surfeited of love, gorged with 
riches, indifferent to death: rulers lose their charm, exhaust their 
treasures, choke their prisons. Nor is this all. The regime that openly 
bases its title on naked power openly invites overturn by a greater 
power. He that makes a speech will perish by a speech. Who takes 
the sword and nothing but the sword invites others to do the same: 
only, to do it better. Authority is the prop of power. All stable 
government (we might also say all government properly so called) 
is institutionalized government. 
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The second implication is to point the moral that all durable 
government—and hence all continuing groups, including the State 
—is grounded upon emotion and belief: on what Merriam called the 
credenda and miranda of power (or what Lasswell less happily calls 
‘the political formula’). For the Institution itself is sanctioned by a 
belief—that a bill which has passed all its stages in Parliament and 
has received the Royal Assent is properly made, authoritative and 
so duty-worthy, while one which has passed only through one House 
is improperly made, unauthoritative, not binding. It does not con- 
cern the political scientists whether the belief is rational or irrational, 
right or wrong, true or false; any more than Evans Pritchard was 
concerned with such judgments when he described the role of witch- 
craft among the Azande. It is the task of our cricket-loving friends, 
the political philosophers, to throw what light they can on such 
matters. To the political scientist these beliefs or emotions are facts. 
Let a whole people believe that their King rules by Right Divine, and 
his rule will be all the easier and more effective. When a political 
philosopher proves that no such doctrine is rationally tenable, he 
interests the political scientist only to the degree that people listen 
and agree, thus weakening the basis of authority and undermining 
allegiance. And similarly, with natural rights. ‘I understand by 
natural rights’ said Justice Holmes, ‘what a given crowd will shout 
for... . In some parts of Germany if you added a farthing to the 
price of a glass of beer there would be a revolution. If that was true, 
to have beer at the current price was one of the righis of man in 
that place.’! 

On this showing, the study of History is essential to the under- 
standing of politics. The State itself—the hero or villain of so many 
philosophical melodramas—is an historical product. Some societies 
are organized as States: some are not; between the two there are 
differences of degree. But in all cases the emergence of the State in 
given societies takes place through a determinate period of time. 
Moreover, the process by which the State acquires Authority in 
addition to mere Power is a special case ih the general problem of the 
domestication of social practices, i.e., of Institutionalization, and can 
be solved and understood only genetically, not analytically. And, 
since the most important data of our science are institutions, and 
since these grow and are not made, it is clearly necessary that we must 
understand the stages, not only in the development of these social 


1 Holmes-Laski Letters, Vol. 1, p. 115. 
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practices, but in the development of the beliefs entertained about 
them. 

All this calls for a study of history in the round: the history of ideas, 
the history of society not less than what is known as ‘political history’. 
But the approach to politics which I have outlined has a special 
relevance to two branches of history—to ‘Political History’ and to 
the study of International Diplomacy. 

In Seeley’s words ‘History is past politics’: and, we may add, 
‘present politics is future history’. Political history ought to be treated 
as a handmaiden of political science, for what is it but an endless case- 
book of predicaments and their solutions? ‘What was Peel’s problem 
in 1845? How did he go about it? How might he have done so?’ are 
questions apparently remote and academic. But they become of 
practical importance when the incidents they relate to are regarded 
as local variants of the political predicament, and when Peel’s solu- 
tion is studied as a case-example of the attempted manufacture of 
unanimity, an illustration of one of the many expressions and modes 
of Power. And the same is to be said of diplomatic history and the 
study of international relations which for the most part are a set of 
cases in the exercise of pure (non-institutionalized) power—bluff, 
threats, bribes and murder. Indeed here is the study of the political 
predicament in its crudest, most elementary form. As the exercise of 
power, Politics is in essentials the art of ‘how to win friends and in- 
fluence people’; the student may yet be taught that there are more 
practical tips in Woodward and Butler than were dreamed of by 
Dale Carnegie. 

Another implication of this view is that it impels us to study govern- 
ment as a process, and gives us the analytical tools to do so. By ‘pro- 
cess’ I mean that we are to look on it not as a ‘machinery’, a set of 
‘organs’ or ‘bodies’ with legally defined powers and duties, but as an 
exercise of power and authority. Furthermore, since on our showing 
political activity is carried on in even the humblest of groups, the 
way is clear for describing the political process in terms of group 
struggles and pressures. We should be able to conceive a model of a 
political system along something like the following lines. We should 
begin by postulating that all men live in associations and that modern 
societies are a complex of such associations with multiple cross- 
membership. We should analyse the politics of the unit-associations 
before we attempt that of the State and show how their members 
fall into the political predicament from which they escape by setting 
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up rules or formal procedures for ensuring co-operation, thus defining 
and allocating roles to their members and so becoming a configura- 
tion of mutual behaviour, i.e., obtaining a structure, an organization. 
We should continue by showing that just as political predicaments 
arise between collections of individuals and give rise to institutions 
which transform them into organized groups, so do like predicaments 
arise between the groups themselves, leading in some historical cases 
(though certainly not in all) to analogous rules and procedures for 
ensuring co-operation, to an analogous allocation of roles, and an 
analogous emergence of structure and organization. In this way we 
should be able to analyse that historical product the State, at once 
the Political Association par excellence (since, in its given territory it 
embraces all, willy-nilly) and the Political Institution par excellence 
since its sanction, uniquely, is to kill. And, in so far as unit-groups 
seek to pursue policies which are such as automatically to compel 
other groups to refrain from theirs, they will seek the most convenient 
and effective mode of doing so, which is by acting in the name of the 
State. This is co-extensive with all the inhabitants in the territory, it 
has an emotional, a rational and a traditional appeal like other 
groups; but in it, uniquely among all groups, the power to kill has 
been institutionalized. It no longer has merely the power to kill (all 
groups have that): it has the authority to execute. 

Consequently, to be recognized by all other members of the State 
as speaking and acting in the name of the State is the ultimate object of 
groups and the rulers of groups in their competition with other groups 
and rulers of groups. Thereby their own group or sectional policy 
will be identified with the socially recognized attributes of the State, 
and through this with ‘the public’. Thus the emergence of the State 
does not end the group struggle for dominance. It merely pushes this 
to a higher and more decisive plane. It was Hobbes’s error to postu- 
late a despot to end despots. How far from the truth! The inter-group 
rivalry continues as fiercely as before but instead of a private struggle 
for power it has become a public struggle for Authority. Power in 
Society is neither created nor destroyed by the existence of the 
State: it is merely transformed as to its locus and transformed as to 
mode. 


1 The acute differences, as well as the striking similarities, that become apparent when 
we contrast the State and other associations, are too manifold to be treated here. I will 
only say that I think they are explicable on historical and psychological lines, and refer 
Ju reader to the more extended treatment about to be published in the Sociological Review, 

une 1954. 
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What conclusions are pertinent to the teaching of Politics in our 
universities? 

1. If, as I maintain, the study of politics is a study of a special 
variety of social behaviour, then it must be grounded on a know- 
ledge of the methods of sociology, and of its basic concepts, viz., the 
Institution and the Association. The student must start with these 
fixed firmly in his mind and this entails an acquaintanceship with 
recent developments in Sociology. 

2. The role of History is paramount. In the first place, politics 
must draw on political history and on diplomatic history for ‘case 
studies’ of the political predicament and its solutions. Secondly, since 
very often the Institution can be understood only in the light of its 
origins and development, the more history is studied the better can the 
student comprehend the nature the role and the limitations of the 
Institutions under discussion. Thirdly, the more attention given this 
genetic approach, the more urgent is it that the status of the “History 
of Political Thought’ be defined. At present it appears to serve a 
dual purpose, to provide the student with his ‘theory of politics’, and 
to reinforce and illuminate the study of past political events. For the 
first purpose, as I shall argue below, it is worse than useless. For the 
second it is still taken too lightly. The History of Political Thought 
is the Queen of studies—for the historian. It takes him to the original 
texts; it is abstract enough to make a tough intellectual discipline; 
exciting enough to fire the blood. It is, after all, the language of dis- 
pute, the discourse, which makes intelligible the old, unhappy, far- 
off things and battles long ago. As a study of the credenda of power 
it is, one would think, inseparable from the study of events. Yet this 
incredible divorce is widely perpetrated! How many History cur- 
ricula contain the History of Political Thought as a compulsory sub- 
ject? How many of those Political Science curricula which contain 
the History of Political Thought as a compulsory subject, are in- 
tegrated as part of a joint-degree with the History school? 

3. If politics be a special variety of social behaviour practised in 
nursery, family, social and economic group as well as in the State, 
then it is a study of processes, operating inside the constituent groups 
of the State and between them (as well as between States). It is in 
this way that the traditional subject-matter of Political science, viz., 
that called ‘Comparative Government’, may most profitably be 
approached. Instead of cataloguing the juridical and formal attri- 
butes of the so-called ‘organs’ of government the enquiry should be 
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directed as to how and in which groups a policy originates, how it is 
formulated, by what procedures its battle with other policies is 
fought out, how it is ‘recognized’ as having triumphed, and how it is 
made binding on its rivals. Public opinion would cease to be a sort 
of ‘Thing’, and would be resolved into the pressures and counter- 
pressures of sectional desires. Legislation would be regarded as a pro- 
cess similar to that of the steel ball shot into a pin-table, bounding 
and rebounding from this pin and that, and marking up a final score 
only as a resultant of a myriad deflections and redirections. The 
case study in how this policy was administered, how this statute was 
engendered and passed, would come into its own. 

Furthermore, by directing attention to the fact that so-called state 
activities are a resultant of a myriad group activities, this point of 
view opens a more fruitful approach to a theory of state activities. The 
classical theorists deemed that on the basis of some suppositious 
knowledge of individual human nature (whatever that may be) they 
could proceed forthwith to construct a theory of the workings of the 
modern state. It would seem wiser to proceed more humbly. The 
groups and their political activities must be studied first: they are 
simpler in structure, and hypotheses about them more easily veri- 
fiable than for the vast complex of overlapping group memberships 
which go into a state. Not till they are more closely studied can the 
more general hypotheses be constructed, and with them a theory of 
the nature and behaviour of the State. 

4. Since politics is a matter of soiving disagreements and achieving 
conformities, i.e., since its subject matter is Power (in its broadest 
sense), the problem of Authority remains, as always, to be tackled. 

Authority, however, can be described and analysed positivistically 
(as, say, by Weber) or appraised critically: and this latter is the task of 
the Political Philosopher. 

It is here that attention must be drawn to the chief defect in the 
teaching of politics to-day—the ever widening gap between the study 
of institutions on the one side, and so-called ‘theory’ on the other. 
It is reflected in examinations where almost no students appear able 
to relate concepts such as ‘social contract’ or ‘general will’ to such 
banausic topics as the boundary-problem in local government, and 
the structure of the Labour party. To those who reply ‘why should 
they’ the answer must surely be that both disciplines are part of the 
subject called Politics: and if the student cannot relate two parts of 
the same subject together, something is radically wrong. 
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The fault lies with both sides. The Institutionalists seem reluctant 
to admit that, implicitly at any rate, they are ordering their data 
within some conceptual framework and in some sort of hierarchy. 
Yet this they must do if they are to dissociate politically relevant data 
from other data or to order their material in any significant way. 

The theorists are equally absorbed in what appears to me only one 
part of their problem, viz., the problem of values. I will not for one 
moment dispute that the discussion of the right of the policeman to 
make me cross at a zebra crossing, or the morality of conscription or 
war is not of primary interest to every man or woman. Of course 
it is. The trouble is that political theory which should also pro- 
vide a frame of reference within which the Institutionalist can order 
his material has been so exclusively overlaid by moral philosophy 
and lay preaching. Nor is that all. That the History of Political 
Thought is as vital to the study of institutional growth as is the 
study of political events, I have already stressed: but this must 
not blind us to the fact that the political theorist, instead of producing 
a contemporary political theory, tends overmuch to regard his work 
as being a commentary upon what other theorists have said in the 
past. This leads him into using an archaic terminology and concepts 
which are the more eagerly studied the vaguer and obscurer they are: 
and worse still, seems to engender a curious fear of saying anything 
original unless it can be showa to be what so-and-so said in the ‘fifth 
century B.c., or what he would have said had he been living in 1953 
or what (contrary to the views cf other scholars) he really meant to say. 

This tendency is inexplicable. I remember attending a conference 
which had been discussing the scope of political theory. At this a dis- 
tinguished political scientist arose to affirm that ‘everything that had 
been said so far was to be found in Plato, Aristotle and, possibly, Mach- 
iavelli’. To this two answers ought to have been made (but were not). 
In the first place a good many other things were said by Plato, 
Aristotle and Machiavelli; and secondly the speaker could never 
have affirmed what he thought to be truths in Plato, Aristotle and 
Machiavelli unless he had already made up his mind, by observation | 
and by reflection on the works of subsequent authors, as to what 
was relevant and what was not. All commentary is reinterpre- 
tation; and this itself presupposes a frame of reference in the com- 
mentator’s mind. In that case why not express one’s view of the truth 
as such, without dodging behind the authority of Mill or Rousseau? 
If these men express one’s mind better than one can do oneself, then 
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quote by all means: but apart from this it does not seem to matter a 
bit that a tortured construction of Hume can be ‘made to suggest 
this or that daringly modern idea’. If a thinker believes something 
to be true let him ‘publish and be damned!’ For the rest, as Bentham 
says: ‘What in common language is called old time ought . . . to be 
called young or early time. . . . What, then, is the wisdom of the times 
called old? Is it the wisdom of grey hairs? No: it is the wisdom of the 
cradle.’ It is, in short, the Fallacy of the Wisdom of our Ancestors. 

Such a treatment of political theory has been disastrous to the 
undergraduate. He is compelled to address himself to exercises 
in moral philosophy for which he has usually had neither train- 
ing nor preparation. He is confronted with unfamiliar language 
and an archaic vocabulary. He must apply to real situations concepts 
about whose meaning there is no consensus but to which the atten- 
tion devoted is proportionate to the obscurity. No wonder then that 
in oral examinations to-day questions such as ‘What do_you mean by 
Sovereignty?’, or ‘Are there such things as natural rights?’ produce, 
in nearly every case, the same stereotyped responses: viz.—‘Plato 
said it was this, and Hobbes that it was that and Rousseau something 
that is different again’. 

It may be said that this is due to bad teaching. It is not. The fault 
lies in a subject called ‘Political Theory’ which, as it stands, is much 
too unfamiliar, too archaically couched, too ambiguous in status—in 
a word too difficult—for the undergraduate. Even its problems are 
unintelligible unless he has been grounded in some prolegomenon: 
and that prolegomenon is some synoptic view, some system of the 
formal type I have sketched in Part I of this essay. It must be a 
general explanatory hypothesis about the nature and media of politi- 
cal activity, and serve as a general frame of reference into which both 
facts and value theory can be fitted. 


Thus Political Science ought, in the first instance, to be related to 
Sociology on one side and History on the other. Next, it itself would di- 
vide into its three basic disciplines; Comparative Institutions treated 
as a study of processes ; Political Philosophy, meaning by that the criti- 
cal appraisal of the values implicit or explicit in Institutions—a branch 
of moral philosophy; and finally a general ‘Systematic Politics’, a 
theory of a descriptive and positivistic type to serve as a general 
hypothesis of the nature of political actions and open to verification 
and modifiable whenever experience showed it false. 


* 
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THE UNIVERSITIES OF INDIA: 
THEIR YESTERDAY AND THEIR TODAY 
I 


Alfred S. Schenkman 
Lately Teaching Fellow in General Education, 
Harvard University 


RASHDALL speaks of the ‘servile fidelity’ with which the institutions 
of a mother-university are reproduced in her daughters. This ‘servile 
fidelity’ is very much apparent in the universities of India. The three 
oldest, Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, were founded in 1857 and 
were modelled after the University of London. The University of 
London underwent some radical changes in 1858, but for many 
years these reforms were not reflected in the Indian daughter institu- 
tions. Their fidelity was to the past! In many respects, it still is. 

The Indian university movement takes concrete form with the 
famous Wood’s Despatch! of 1864. Sir Charles Wood, the then 
President of the Board of Control of the East India Company, for- 
warded to India from London a plan for ‘creating a properly articu- 
lated scheme of education, from the primary school to the university’ .? 
One immediate result of this Despatch of 1854 was the founding of 
the three provincial universities, as aforesaid, at Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay.* These universities, as conceived by the author of the 
Despatch, were not to be themselves ‘places of education’, but they 
were to test ‘the value of the education given elsewhere’.* 

As originally set up, then, the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, were examining bodies and colleges were ‘affiliated’ 
as they were to the London University of that time. The three 
universities between them were to serve the whole territory of India 


1 Some scholars credit John Stuart Mill with the actual writing of the Despatch. 

2 Space does not permit us to discuss here the details of the scheme save as it relates to 
universities. Nor does space permit us to discuss the tremendous problems of secondary and 
primary education in India. (The Report of the Secondary Education Commission of the 
Government of India, just out (August, 1953), should be consulted by those who want a 
picture of pre-university education.) 

8 1857, the year of their founding, was the year of the Sepoy Mutiny. In 1858 Queen 
Victoria took over from the ‘Honourable East India Company’, and the Empire of India 
was 0 Lord Stanley’s Despatch of 1859 formally accepted the principles of Wood’s 
Despatch. 

* They were, incidentally, to pass ‘every student of ordinary ability who has fairly 
profited by the curriculum of school and college study which he has passed through, the 
standard required being such as to command respect without discouraging the efforts of 
deserving students’. 
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and British Burma. The University of Calcutta, to give further 
history, had soon after its founding eighteen affiliated colleges in 
(undivided) Bengal, seven in the North-West Provinces, one in the 
Central Provinces, and two in Ceylon.! The Punjab University was 
founded in 1882 and the Allahabad University in 1887. This reduced 
the territorial jurisdiction and considerably lightened the labours of 
the old University of Calcutta. In like manner, but at much later 
dates, there were universities founded to serve regions previously 
under the jurisdiction of the old Universities of Bombay and Madras 
and also of this ‘reformed’ University of Calcutta. To-day, univer- 
sities dot the map of India, and there are thirty of them ‘recognized’ 
by the Government of India.? 

In 1899 Lord Curzon of Kedleston became Viceroy of India. He 
appointed a University Commission in 1902. The Commission 
recommended a stricter and more systematic supervision of the 
colleges by the universities, and the imposition of more exacting 
conditions of affiliation. It also recommended that the universities 
themselves should take on certain teaching functions, and that 
university government should be reorganized. The Indian Univer- 
sities Act of 1904 implemented these proposals. Despite tremendous 
opposition to it, this Act succeeded in making universities more effi- 
cient,’ though it did not radically reform the existing pattern. 

In empowering universities to offer teaching in their own name and 
under their own management, the Act of 1904 meant a good step 
forward. Calcutta, under Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, began to en- 
courage teaching and research. The Calcutta University Commission 
Report, published in 1919,‘ precipitated the development of ‘unitary 
and teaching’ universities. And to-day a number of the Indian 
universities are of this type, having no affiliated colleges at all. 

Indeed, we may group the universities of India into three main 
types. First, there is the old-type affiliating institution, having no 

1 Cambridge History of India, Vol. VI, 1932. ; 

* As of 31 March 1953. 

* In administration. As Lord Curzon said in Simla on 20 Sept. 1905, ‘In the rut into 
which it had sunk, I doubt if European education in India, as we were conducting it, 
could be described as a preparation for living at all, except in the purely materialistic 
sense, where unhappily it was too true. But of real living, the life of the intellect, the 
character, the soul, I fear that the glimpses that were obtainable, were rare and dim.’ 
sae 110, quoted in testimony of R. K. Singh.) 

* We are not able here to discuss in detail the far-reaching consequences of this epoch- 
making Report. Most University Acts passed since the time of its appearance embody in 
some manner the schemes recommended by the eminent educators who made up this 
Commission. Indeed, in the opinion of this reviewer, the Report of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission of 1917-19 is the most important document in Indian education, 
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university teaching departments and in most cases no ‘constituent 
colleges’ (colleges run directly by the university). Here we place the 
Agra University, the Jammu and Kashmir University, the Gujerat 
University, and Bihar University (also the S.N.D.T. Women’s 
University in Bombay—which has two constituent colleges). This is 
the type of institution which shows the greatest fidelity to the past, 
and four of these five universities were founded in the last few 
years. 

Secondly, there are affiliating and teaching universities. Here fall 
the three ancient institutions (Calcutta, Madras, Bombay) and many 
others such as Mysore (founded in 1916), Osmania (1918), Nagpur 
(1923), Rajputana (1947), Poona (1948), and the (new) Punjab 
University (also founded after the partition of India). These all have 
their own teaching departments or constituent colleges, or both, as 
well as affiliated colleges.* Thirdly, there are the ‘residential, teach- 
ing and unitary’ universities. Of this type are the Aligarh University 
(1921), the (reconstituted) Allahabad University (1921), Annamalai 
(1929), Lucknow (1921), and Roorkee (1948). These for the most part 
have a pleasant and healthy atmosphere, but for many reasons, 
especially shortage of funds, residential universities cannot be ex- 
pected to displace the other two types." 

Now, there is in India something of a prestige ranking of the 
universities. This is neither good nor realistic. Indians are, as it were, 
overawed by traditional reputations. Professors in Calcutta, for in- 
stance, talk down Lucknow. And Madras University, which has a 
reputation of being one of India’s best, looks down on Patna Univer- 
sity or Travancore or Saugor. Delhi University, and Aligarh and 
Benares, the other centrally supported universities,‘ are rising in 
prestige because of their financially favoured positions. The relative 
prestige of Indian universities is changing; of that there is no 
question. But there is a prestige hierarchy. 

Yet the prevalent belittling of the degrees of the non-prestige 
universities by the graduates of the prestige institutions, bad as it is, 
is as nothing compared to the general belittling of Indian degrees 
and of Indian universities by Indians themselves, especially those 


1 1948, 50, 51, and 52. 

2 Thus Mysore and Nagpur have no independent teaching departments; Bombay and 
Calcutta have no constituent colleges. 

3 This is the consensus of the experts testifying before the Radhakrishnan Commission. 

* We leave out here consideration of the Visva-Bharati University in Santiniketan be- 
cause it is a special case. 
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who have been abroad. Usually Indians act as if the product of the 
Calcutta University or of Madras is automatically inferior to the Cam- 
bridge or Manchester product. Historically, of course, this is the 
result of the former Indian Civil Service being open mainly to those 
with Oxford and Cambridge degrees. But there are still to-day 
‘vested interests’ in Indian education which manage to create, or 
maintain, an atmosphere where labels and degrees other than British 
labels, other than Oxford and Cambridge degrees, are ‘second-rate’. 
In other words, the citizens of new India have the habit of belittling 
their own universities and diplomas. There are, of course, enough 
reasons for criticizing the Indian universities, but there is a frustration 
factor in this belittling business that we cannot ignore. 

When Cambridge or London, say, refuses to recognize Calcutta or 
Lucknow degrees, it is not infrequent that the frustrated individual 
(or group) gives vent to very natural feelings by joining the belittling 
bandwagon—belittle Calcutta, belittle California, belittle the Dutch 
engineering degree, the Australian medical degree, the American 
Ph.D., the Danish agricultural diploma, and so on. The vested 
interests in Indian education, namely the Indian graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge, not unnaturally foster this belittling process. They 
help also in spreading these strange notions about the value of Ameri- 
can degrees, or Australian, or Dutch. 

But actually a student can get as good an eduication in, say, the 
University of Delhi or the University of Allahabad as in the Univer- 
sities of Durham (England), Arizona, Virginia, Vermont, or Notting- 
ham. This is seldom realized by Indians because they usually know 
only about (and make comparisons only with) the best institutions 
of America or Britain. The ‘habit’ of always looking blindly to the 
‘traditional’ universities is all too firmly ingrained in India. It pre- 
vents the people from being receptive to new and different and pos- 
sibly better ideas. The Indian habit of putting a halo over the head 
of the foreigner, of every foreigner, is also harmful.' 

When we criticize, as we must, certain aspects of the university 
system in India, we must never forget that universities everywhere 
can be critized for many faults and shortcomings. Also, universities 
everywhere face problems and difficulties. University education in 
India is much better than is generally assumed in India. To be sure, 
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_ 1 In spite of the declared regulations that ‘other things being equal Indians should be 
hired’, other things are too seldom equal and India gets too many second-rate experts 
from Western countries, 
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there are the prestige differences that we have already mentioned— 
between the relatively new Indian universities and the old, established 
—the super-established—Oxford and Cambridge, Harvard and Yale, 
and Uppsala and Utrecht. But of fundamental differences there are 
few, and this cannot be stressed too much. The ‘building blocks’ are 
the same everywhere. Let it be said that the building blocks are often 
very poorly prepared in the Indian secondary schools. But it is a 
mistake to think, as so many Indians do think, that the British and 
American and Belgian and Australian secondary schools do so much 
better a job of preparing students for their universities. 

Patrick Geddes was one of the more than four hundred people who 
‘answered questions’ for the Calcutta University Commission of 
1917-19. Here is what he wrote in answer to the Commission’s first 
question, ‘Do you consider that the existing system of university 
education affords to young Indians of ability full opportunity of ob- 
taining the highest training? If not, in what main respects do you 
consider the existing system deficient from this point of view?’ 
(Geddes’ answer is just as accurate to-day, thirty-five years later, as 
it was in 1917 or 1918): 

No; the existing system is not merely deficient; it is a wrong system. 
However, this may be mitigated by the individual teachers at their best. 


For the old and false psychology and pedagogy, now and increasingly dis- 
credited in all living schools, is still, and pecul.arly, conserved in the 
universities. Witness, ¢.g.:— 


a) ‘The essential insistence on passive memorizing of lecture notes and 
text-books, in short on cram for the examinations. 

b) Mass instructions, without sufficient individual contact with teachers, 
and free questioning of them accordingly. 

c) Insistence on details, and examination too much on these, with in- 
sufficient general comprehension and appreciation of the subject. 

d)° Deficiency of practical and original work. 

e) Individualistic distinctions, by examination results too much apart 
from the above considerations. 

f) Attainment of mere bread-winning employment, too much apart 
from true professional ambitions. 

g) Starvation of aesthetic, practical, social, and moral interests gener- 
ally, inevitable on any diet of mere knowledge. 

h) Resultant college atmosphere too much exhaled from solitary 
drudgeries, and these in prevalent anxiety and fear—fear alike 
of the approaching examinations and of future uselessness. 

i) Consequent scarcity of true academic life, that of vivid adolescence 
inspired and guided by vital senescence, all feeling at leisure and 
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liberty, yet concentrating through these towards active study and 
discussion, and through (thus clarified) social purpose towards 
more and more effective attainment and service.” 


Yes. Even a casual observer of Indian universities cannot help 
noticing that students in India are not primarily interested in educa- 
tion (or even in training). They want labels, and good labels. Since 
the labelling process makes use of examinations, they want merely to 
pass examinations. This, of course, is not confined to India alone. 
But such emphasis as students have to give to examinations is rarely 
seen in other countries. France possibly is an exception. And the 
tragedy is, both in India and in France, that the examinations are so 
unfair and senseless and unrelated to education. 

To use cave-man examinations in the aeroplane age, worse, in the 
atomic age, is little short of suicidal. Indians speak, with much truth, 
of the immorality of modern society in inventing terrifying instru- 
ments of destruction. The indictment is sound. But the destruction 
wrought by the examination system, the destruction of soul, of life 
itself (save for breathing—+that still goes on) is just as criminal, just as 
tragic, just as unnecessary, as the instantaneous destruction of thous- 
ands of people by an atomic bomb. Evil that can be prevented is 
doubly tragic. Even by 1918, when Geddes wrote his answer, ad- 
vances in psychology and in the principles of teaching had made 
examinations of the traditional type outdated. 

The problem is not merely—ox even mainly—a problem of educa- 
tion and educationists. It is a problem set by society as a whole. 
Minor improvements? will not by themselves do very much until 
society itself lays less stress on these measuring rods. So long as a 
country uses examinations mainly as a means to keep people out of 
the labour market, it will be no step nearer the solution.? On the 


1 Calcutta University Commission, 1917-19, Report, Vol. VIII, p.83. Calcutta, 
Government Printing, 1919. 

? Thus S. Datta, answering a question for the Radhakrishnan Commission, says: ‘The 
more important thing is to change the type and tone of question papers. At present diffi- 
culties come from two sources. So far as internal examiners are concerned, it is a question 
of the distribution of patronage, and a small coterie with minimum competence and a good 
deal of power for intrigue, manage to get the lion’s share. The external examiners are 
. .. busy men who have little time to think about the books or subjects about which they 
are asked to set questions. Both these groups generally set questions that encourage 
a a and teaching becomes more or less superfluous . . .’ (loc. cit., Vol. II, Part I, 
Pp- 42). 

* Maulana Azad, Minister of Education of India, disclosed in April 1953, that the 
Government of India was considering a proposal to do away with insistence on degrees 
for employment to Government service. is, of course, is not a new proposal, having 
been made by the Radhakrishnan Commission. See Report, Vol. I, 1949, p. 341.) 
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other hand with only about half of the 250,000 ‘educated men’ join- 
ing the ranks of those seeking employment each year being successful, 
the problem is not a simple one.? 

It is the examination system coupled with the belittling process 
already noted that makes the ‘finished product’ in India less well 
prepared to face the realities of life than the strong hereditary abili- 
ties would indicate. In India to-day there is such a premium placed 
on the possession of a ‘first-class first’ that the mere crammers who 
sometimes receive this distinction usually deify themselves as well as 
the label.? This, of course, is also true in other countries. But rarely 
do other countries lay such stress on book learning alone. 

1 The figures are taken from an article on ‘Middle Class Unemployment’ in the Eastern 
Economist (New Delhi), 17 July 1953, Vol. XXI, No. 3, p. ror. 

2 There is a definite financial advantage to the ‘first-class first’. Thus, lecturers start 
with a higher salary—sometimes Rs. 200 per month instead of Rs. 150—in some colleges. 
But ‘securing a first class in a subject like Mathematics is much easier than in, say, English 
or History. A study of the M.A. results of the Punjab in the past will bear out this fact. In 
September 1952 M.A. Examination, out of the 25 candidates who passed Mathematics 


as many as 14 were placed in the first class. While out of the 22 who passed in English, 
none scored a first class’. (Letter to the Editor, Ambala Tribune, 20 June 1953.) 


(To be concluded) 
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THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF ZOOLOGY 


F. W. Rogers Brambell 
Professor of Zoology, University College of North Wales 


OnE hears from time to time remarks to the effect that university 
science courses are overspecialized and that they are too vocational. 
True, these remarks often come from people whose qualifications 
to express such views are doubtful, but occasionally they come from 
sources that should be competent. I do not believe that there is much 
substance in them, in so far as they apply to the natural sciences and 
to zoology in particular. Yet these remarks are damaging, tending 
to perpetuate the notion that science does not provide as good an 
education as do the arts and that science graduates are less suitable 
than arts graduates for employment outside their own specialism. Such 
criticisms should be met by a positive statement based on a critical 
appreciation of the educational merits of science courses, rather than 
by denial or counter-attack. A discussion of the subject might serve 
to clear our minds as to the case, perhaps disclose real weaknesses 
that could be corrected, perhaps reveal greater strength than had 
been imagined. Such discussions are valuable also as a preventive of 
complacency. It is not enough that the factual content of courses 
should change, as the subject advances, but the balance and struc- 
ture as well should be revised continually on educational, not 
vocational, lines. Vocational demands are apt to overstress factual 
content and training in particular technicues; but of that more will 
emerge. 

Let us consider first what is meant by education, secondly how 
the requirements of a sound education can be met, and thirdly, 
whether an honours course in zoology is overspecialized or too 
vocational. 

A biological conception of the capabilities and needs of the human 
organism, of the relationship of the individual to the community, and 
of the limitations imposed by heredity and environment should pro- 
vide a distinctive view of what is implied by a liberal education. 
Hence it appears preferable, at the risk of being presumptuous, to 
attempt to define the term de novo rather than to collect, examine and 
select from the many definitions that have been offered. To assume 
that a classical education is still the best that can be procured and to 
attempt to measure the worth of other subjects by values derived 
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therefrom, may be to prejudge the issue. Hence let us start by re- 
defining a liberal education as that which fits a man to live and serve 
his kind in the most varied circumstances. This definition relates the 
individual to the social function and it emphasizes adaptability to 
diverse environments. It is shorter, and perhaps simpler, but it does 
not differ essentially in meaning from Milton’s well known and often 
quoted definition, though it lacks his felicity of expression. The 
essence, in relation to the present discussion, lies in the last five 
words—‘in the most varied circumstances’—for it is just here that a 
liberal differs from a technological education. The former must fit a 
man to achieve the maximum independence from the environment 
whereas the latter is designed to achieve the maximum efficiency in 
a particular environment. It is, in fact, another example of the bio- 
logical antithesis between adaptability and specialization. 

The biologist should not be satisfied with any educational system 
that is aimed only at developing the powers of abstract thought. His 
conception of the relationship of the organism to the environment is 
such that he recognizes sensory perception and active response as 
intégral parts of nervous function that cannot be separated from the 
processes of thought, any more than the brain can function without 
its peripheral connexions. This suggests that a liberal education 
should aim at developing these powers not only for their own sake 
but also because unless they are fully developed the capacity of the 
brain for thought cannot be fully achieved. The mind apart from 
the body and its environment has no meaning and the idea of the 
‘ivory tower’ is without appeal. We must examine therefore the value 
of the subject as an education not only in thought but also in per- 
ception and in expression. 

If, then, the purpose is to develop methods of thought, the greater 
the diversity of intellectual disciplines which a subject provides the 
greater should be its value. In this respect the biological subjects, and 
zoology in particular, are outstanding. Morphology and physiology, 
embryology, genetics, ecology and animal behaviour, systematics 
and palaeontology, to mention only some of the branches, the des- 
criptive and experimental methods employed and the use of the tools 
provided by statistics and biometrics, biophysics and biochemistry, 
require a variety of intellectual disciplines, of philosophical ap- 
proaches, that it would be difficult to rival in any other subject. 
Before the advent of genetics, of ecology, and of animal behaviour, 
when embryology was purely descriptive and physiology was the 
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exclusive preserve of medicals, the subject of zoology was not nearly 
so rich educationally. The lines of advance that converge upon the 
subject from so many directions at the present time are symptomatic 
of the phase of rapid advance upon which biology has entered, a phase 
that cannot fail to be exciting to those who are engaged in it. The 
privilege of teaching zoology at a time when it is evolving so rapidly 
carries with it the heavy responsibility of equipping the next genera- 
tion not merely to carry on the lines that have been laid down but of 
developing those qualities of mind, the grasp and flexibility, that will 
be necessary to achieve the philosophical synthesis that must surely 
characterize the next phase. 

Zoology, concerned as it is with the living animal and its relation 
to the environment, touches the problems of living, both individual 
and social, at many points. Just as human anatomy and human 
physiology, human genetics and human embryology, are logically 
specialisms within the wider comparative subjects that fall within 
the province of zoology, so also the sociological sciences, which are 
developing so rapidly and are concerned with the behaviour of the 
individual and the community in relation to the environment, 
spring logically from animal behaviour and animal ecology. The 
fact that historically these subjects have developed first in relation 
to man in most instances and that the comparative subjects have 
come later does not affect the logical sequence. Zoology is unique 
amongst the basic sciences in its pertinence to the problems of living 
because man is an animal, whereas chemistry, physics, geology and 
even botany are concerned with aspects of the environment in which 
man lives. 

The natural sciences possess a great advantage over theoretical 
subjects in that they are experimental, involving observation and 
manipulation, and hence developing skill of hand and eye as well 
as powers of thought. The relationship of the development of the 
higher centres of the human brain, both during the evolution of the 
race and the development of the individual, to binocular vision and 
to manual dexterity does not need elaboration. The value of work, in 
the field, as well as in the laboratory, as a training in observation is 
noteworthy. Drawing, modelling and dissection provide other exer- 
cises, both in observation and execution, that are of the greatest 
value. Embryological studies involve powers of envisaging changes 
in form and in the inter-relationships of parts both in space and in 
time. The discipline of accurate and detailed observation, portrayal 
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and description, inherent in systematics is, perhaps, worth mentioning 
in these days when systematics are apt to play so small a part in 
undergraduate studies. In short, the skill of hand and eye demanded 
by the great variety of techniques which are employed has educa- 
tional, and not merely vocational, value that is worthy of emphasis 
in any comparison with other subjects. Probably, recognition, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, of this deficiency in a classical education 
was an important factor, at least, in determining the prominence of 
games of skill in the traditional educational system. 

The problem of whether present-day honours courses in zoology 
are overspecialized or too vocational is too large a subject to be 
adequately discussed here. A few general reflections must suffice since 
it is impracticable to review the structure of honours courses in par- 
ticular universities. Overspecialization appears to be a term of 
abuse which is used rather indiscriminately. By those who consider 
that a well-educated man is one who is well informed on a wide 
variety of topics, it is identified with too little factual knowledge, on 
the other hand, by those who appreciate a philosophical outlook and 
an enquiring mind, it is identified with too much factual knowledge, 
ill digested. Of these two schools my preference is definitely for the 
latter. Others would call it overspecialization when too great a 
superstructure of knowledge at the advanced level is built on an in- 
secure foundation of basic knowledge; an undeniable fault, whatever 
it is called. Again, others consider studies as overspecialized merely 
because they are advanced. What is meant by vocational is not am- 
biguous and needs no definition. A sound education can be frankly 
vocational. A course becomes too vocational, however, when that 
' which is educationally valuable is sacrificed to that which is said to 
be vocationally useful; that is when philosophical treatment is sacri- 
ficed to factual content. In this sense overspecialized and too voca- 
tional mean the same thing. If the term overspecialized were applied 
to courses in this sense only, then overspecialization would always be 
a bad thing. 

Bearing these considerations in mind, what are the essentials of a 
sound honours course in zoology? First, the course should be securely 
based on the physical sciences, especially chemistry. Ideally candi- 
dates for zoology should have a grounding in mathematics, physics 
and chemistry, since these subjects are fundamental, and replace- 
ment of them by collateral subjects, such as botany, geology, geo- 
graphy, etc., cannot be regarded as satisfactory. It is true that candi- 
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dates who have lacked the opportunity or aptitude to take these 
basic subjects still have to be accepted, but the proportion is declin- 
ing. Every opportunity should be taken of emphasizing the importance 
of the physical sciences for intending biologists. 

Secondly, room must be made in traditional courses for adequate 
treatment of those newer branches of the subject which provide 
distinctive intellectual disciplines. It follows that corresponding cuts 
should be made, to prevent overloading. These cuts must fall mainly 
on comparative anatomy and systematics, which formed the bulk 
of the old courses and often are taught still on too massive a scale. 
There is no reason, other than custom, why the philosophical con- 
tent of these subjects cannot be imparted with much less factual 
matter. What is important is that the standard of teaching of these 
subjects should be maintained, and that the cuts should result in the 
omission of blocks of material rather than that they should be spread. 
For example, it would be better to omit the comparative anatomy or 
systematics of a whole group of animals than that a corresponding 
cut should be spread over several groups. The former reduces factual 
knowledge but need not harm the treatment of principles, whereas 
the latter must. It is a curious fact that no educational principle needs 
more constant reiteration than that the purpose is to develop methods 
of thought, not to instil factual knowledge. Are there any teachers 
that would not agree and yet are there any that do not know that 
they include too much that is factual in their own teaching? Ofcourse, 
it is true that there are many facts, besides the alphabet and the 
multiplication tables, which must be memorized for convenience, 
but most courses could be improved by reduction of their factual 
content, even by drastic reduction. Everyone finds it more congenial 
to make additions to the course than cuts and the total demands on 
memory tend to increase in consequence. 

Training in field-work is of as much importance as training in 
laboratory technique, both educationally and vocationally. Although 
it has been taking an increasingly important place in school and 
university courses in recent years, it is still not treated nearly as 
seriously as it should be. It provides, also, a peculiarly useful oppor- 
tunity for informal contacts between staff and students and thus helps 
to alleviate one of the gravest faults of the modern universities. Both 
the technique of instruction and the organization of field classes are far 
more difficult than with laboratory classes and a higher ratio of staff to 
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students is required for them, but these are problems which can be 
overcome. 

Thirdly, in the natural sciences it is more important to show 
students what is unknown than to teach what is known. The pioneer 
spirit is of the essence of science; for science is a method of explora- 
tion rather than an array of knowledge. Consequently it should be 
the aim to bring the students up to the front line of progress and to 
outline the strategy of further advance, at a number of points, rather 
than to attempt to cover all the ground that has been won. The 
particular aspects of the subject chosen for this advanced treatment 
are of little moment and will, in any case, be determined by the 
resources of staff available at the time, for only specialists actively 
engaged in research themselves can do it effectively. 

Fourthly, the inclusion in the honours degree scheme of optional 
special courses in various branches of the subject or of dissertations 
based on minor researches is of questionable value. The charge of 
overspecialization can legitimately be levelled at such inclusions and 
they belong more properly to post-graduate studies. Almost invari- 
ably an undue proportion of undergraduate time is spent on them 
and it is the best students who tend to be the worst offenders, and to 
suffer the most, in this respect. 

This, then, is the outline of the case for the educational value of 
zoology as a special honours subject. It is a good case, however badly 
stated, that can bear comparison with that put forward for other 
subjects. There are faults in the structure of existing courses, no 
doubt, but on the whole the charge of being overspecialized or too 
vocational does not appear well founded. Even if it were justified, it 
could not be corrected by the inclusion of more subjects in the course, 
whether these were so-called cultural subjects or related sciences. 
‘Cultural’ subjects, unrelated to the main subject, however desirable 
they may be as voluntary additions, cannot achieve their object as 
compulsory parts of the course. The widening of the course to include 
two, or even three, related subjects, as in general honours schemes, 
appears to sacrifice philosophical content to a smattering of factual 
knowledge over a wider field. Reduction of the factual content of 
the special honours course would be the only real solution, if one 
were necessary. Finally, consideration of the formation of character 
as an essential of all education has been omitted intentionally because 


it depends on the moral qualities of the teachers and not on the 
subject. 


THE TEACHING OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Alan W. de Rusett 
Lecturer in International Relations, Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies, University of Leeds 


To plead the cause of a new subject before the bar of university 
opinion is a task that should be entrusted to a diplomat. Universities 
have their own ways and whims, their real troubles and imagined 
fears, and there is a mystery in that unhurried process by which each 
of them in its own good time makes up its mind that it is ready to be 
convinced by argument that a new discipline has been born and 
deserves serious attention. Professor Manning understands these 
things: he is one of the most accomplished advocates that the young 
science of International Relations has in the universities of this 
country. For many years, at home and abroad, before interested and 
disinterested scholars, he has patiently and well-nigh exhaustively 
explained the case for teaching this subject to undergraduates and 
for not confining its study to higher academic levels or neglecting it 
altogether. In the course of this advocacy he has developed a fine 
sense of the appropriate, which his recent article! reveals. By con- 
trast, the present writer has had no such experience and possesses no 
such insight. Like Wellington’s officers, he is undoubtedly in danger 
of frightening his own Commander-in-Chief rather more than the 
enemy, wnoever they may be. Should this article accidentally 
weaken the cause of International Relations he will not know why, 
but he will not be surprised. He assumes, however, that the discern- 
ing reader will be able to distinguish between the voice of authority 
and the songs of the happy warrior who gets much of his bliss the 
proverbial way. 

Let us begin with a question that takes us to the heart of the prob- 
lem with which we are concerned, and has the additional merit that 
it causes trouble whenever it is broached. It concerns the moving 
force behind the modern study of world society. That force is the 
power of public demand, in response to which the science of Inter- 
national Relations initially came into being. Intellectual curiosity, 
stimulated by mental communion with Greek and Roman Stoics, 
medieval theologians and early international lawyers, did not pro- 
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vide the impetus that accounts for the intense activity within this 
field of study in the twentieth century. Its scholars, a little abashed by 
the plebeian origins of their endeavours, may, if they like, take com- 
fort in the fact that, in terms of the history of ideas, they are engaged 
in an ancestral search whose path is lit by the brilliance of many 
distinguished predecessors; they are at one with all who have looked 
squarely at the world society of their day, asked questions about its 
purpose and proper arrangement, and sought to answer them. But 
that should not dim their consciousness of present indebtedness; 
their bread has been, and is, buttered by modern democracy. In 
terms of the history of events, their researches are the outcome of the 
extension of the franchise, modern wars, world economic crises, and 
many present discontents. These events have, on the one hand, 
thrust upon millions of unprepared people responsibility for the 
protection and promotion of their own welfare, and, on the other, 
have made that task highly painful and frustrating. Inevitably, people 
in such a predicament have asked, and continue to ask, a torrent of 
questions about the wider environment in which their national com- 
munities are so unhappily set; and they do so vehemently, even 
violently, when their health, wealth and happiness seem in mortal 
danger, as they have so often seemed to be in recent decades. This 
massive public questioning may be ignored by an individual scholar 
bent on a personal search for virtue and knowledge; but the case for 
the study of International Relations, as for its teaching, cannot but 
rest avowedly upon the importance of heeding ths challenging public 
concern. 

There is, moreover, no reason why the sponsors of International 
Relations should attempt to hide the motive force of public demand 
that drives their studies onwards. This force does not drive them 
alone; it inspires the researches and teaching of most social sciences, 
and of many other important branches of learning in our univer- 
sities. Few scholars to-day conceive of their learned community as 
something suspended like Mohammed’s coffin in a social vacuum of 
its own. Most are fully aware that the universities are among the 
first victims of a society sickened by false answers to vital questions. 
It is through consciousness of this dependence that our great centres 
of learning maintain their independence. We know also that if we 
pull out of this highly competitive profession of answering popular 
questions the field will be left clear to those who toss coins and read 
stars, to the tellers of fairy tales and composers of easy speeches, whose 
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carefree methods endanger us all when their counsels are the springs 
of political and social action. In other words, in matters of public 
concern the devotee of International Relations should be able to 
assume that the university world knows that it is part of the public 
concerned. 
Professor Manning, nevertheless, advises in his article that the 
sponsors of International Relations might do well to ‘soft-pedal or 
withdraw altogether’ the argument of public concern, and let their 
subject stand or fall squarely on its merits ‘as a means of ripening the 
mind’ ; that is, as an ‘educative medium’. He senses danger, and with 
tactical adeptness sounds the bugle of retreat, lest his army fight the 
wrong battle in the wrong place. There undoubtedly are weighty 
arguments for so doing; but as a tactic it has the disadvantage of 
being impossible. The ends of education are to bring man to better 
terms with his environment; how, then, can a university measure the 
virtue of an educative medium without making judgements on the 
relative importance of different parts of that environment? If it 
ignores environment, it thereby passes judgement on it. But, of course, 
it cannot ignore environment, for it is man’s questioning of his en- 
vironment that has given rise to all university study and teaching. A 
university can and must be selective; but in order for it to be able to 
select, the environmental argument must be put frankly and clearly, 
not hidden. International Relations is concerned with too important 
a part of man’s environment, and with one which presses to-day too 
heavily upon the citizens of the world’s parishes, for its sponsors or 
judges to measure its merits solely as a ripener of the mind, however 
strong its claims on that account may be. The universities must first 
want to teach it, and then measure its intellectual pretensions with a 
consciousness of that desire ever in their minds. Men’s minds can be 
ripened on Sanskrit or on Theology; but when measuring these two, 
is it against the rules of the game for the theologian to mention God? 
If, within any university, Philosophy was so taught that the students’ 
minds went stale instead of ripening, would the Senate drive the 
subject out of the university? More likely it would sack the philo- 
sophers, and search the country for men more worthy of the subject; 
for, man being what he is, Philosophy must be taught. By the same 
measure, there must be developed a similar attitude of mind to the 
study of world society, which is the science of International Relations. 
As a subject it is more important than its devotees. If necessary, the 
universities must feel inspired to rescue it from them. On no account 
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must they be allowed to see in any deemed incompetence an excuse 
for inaction. 

It is, however, one thing to study a subject and another to teach it. 
It may be argued that the study of International Relations by ad- 
vanced scholars and small circles of specialists, as it exists now in univer- 
sities and institutes throughout the world, is a sufficient fulfilment of 
their duties; and that from these sources will come the answers that 
will oust the wares of soothsayers and hawkers of odd nostrums. 
Unfortunately, this is not so. It might have been so in the days of 
Stoic philosophy, and of united Christendom, to which we have re- 
ferred, when the popular mind could more naturally focus upon 
mankind as a whole. But for centuries now men have peered at the 
world from their national hide-outs, and have in the process developed 
parochial squints. International Relations is only a new subject be- 
cause it is concerned with a new focus; or, perhaps one should say, 
it is concerned with an old focus, long unfamiliar to the public eye, 
in a new age. It has arisen, therefore, not just to give answers to a 
peering mankind, but to design, as it were, some spectacles that will 
cure its squints. These spectacles have so far been designed by a team 
of sociologists, historians, lawyers, geographers, and many others; 
with them specialists have begun to examine the trends towards the 
integration, disintegration and transformation of the society of 
States; they have even answered a few questions, and refuted a 
number of popular theories; further examination, and testing of 
theories, will bring greater perfection of design. But the question 
now is, can the student members of the community be taught how 
to use our present models, how to instruct others in their use, and how 
to join in improving them? Before a negative answer is given, the 
consequences of such an answer must be faced. It must be made 
clear that concentration upon study alone, amongst a limited élite, 
may make for great wisdom within the universities, but not for much 
outside. The blind will still lead the blind, or the squint the squint, 
unless the attitude of mind, the methods of our studies, as well as our 
findings, are made known outside our walls. If we study because we 
cannot ignore the questions of our fellow citizens, and of ourselves, 
as we all struggle with responsibilities that have manifestly caught us 
unprepared, then we must teach. The argument for both activities 
is the same, inasmuch as it draws its strength from ‘public concern’. 

This argument may not convince; but at least it should be pro- 
claimed. There are, of course, dangers. Enthusiastic devotees of 
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International Relations may rush in with unangelic incaution, and 
claim that our science can save the world. But the genuine student of 
International Relations no more expects to save mankind than the 
student of Theology expects to convert it. He is out to help it, as is the 
scientist, by giving more accurate answers to the questions it asks 
than can be obtained from slipshod methods or from sheer guesswork. 
He may be asked, as is the scientist, how to destroy the world; in 
which case he will doubtless try to give an accurate answer; indeed, 
he would not find such a question very difficult. Other devotees 
might foolishly claim that International Relations is concerned with 
more important questions than those of other disciplines, on the 
specious grounds that if those concerning the cause and cure of ten- 
sions within international society are answered too erroneously, the 
result may be the destruction of that society, and with it all search for 
advanced knowledge for some time to come. But such an impertinent 
claim would not carry with it any authority. It does not flow from 
our premises as stated here. No sound scholar of International Rela- 
tions would wish to doubt the equal importance of a large range of 
questions that man asks of life and God, nature and the near en- 
vironment of family, workplace, locality, and native land. We need 
not withdraw the claim of ‘public concern’ merely for fear that un- 
balanced men will abuse it and offend the aristocracy of established 
disciplines. 

International Relations is undoubtedly a hard subject to teach at 
undergraduate level; that is why we need the argument of social 
responsibility to add impetus to our desire to overcome obstacles 
that might otherwise seem too great. Consideration of these diffi- 
culties brings us to an important part of Professor Manning’s brief. 
It will be noted that he combines a confidence in the pretensions of 
his subject, which ‘has so very much to offer and so very little to hide’, 
with a winning modesty about the capacities of its salaried sponsors 
to teach it adequately. He presumes that ‘in most other subjects, 
the academic upper ten, for all their effortless humility, do presum- 
ably know about as much as men currently can’, but for himself he 
makes no such claims. He depicts every teacher of International 
Relations as tending to follow his own tastes, and, elsewhere in his 
writings, he has given what is becoming a classic definition of the 
student of this subject—namely, that he is ‘a person who regrets that 
he does not better understand psychology, economics, diplomatic 
history, law, jurisprudence, sociology, geography, perhaps languages, 
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comparative constitutional organization, and so on down a long list’. 
Here there are two contrasts, one true to life, the other a generously 
cloaked untruth. 

First, there is the contrast between the subject and its devotees, 
which rings true. Indeed, how could one write of the pretensions of 
one’s own subject, if there were danger that these could possibly be 
confused with one’s capacities to help it to realize them? International 
Relations is a self-willed, aggressive, imperialistic science; it recog- 
nizes no academic frontiers, and forbids its adherents to sign 
academic Pacts of Non-Aggression, while it forces them to try and 
negotiate any number of Treaties of Mutual Assistance; it annexes 
whole Departments, Institutes and Chairs, and its proven ambition 
is to mingle on equal terms with the successful revolutionaries of the 
university world. By contrast, its devotees do not sit in darkness 
hatching vain empires; they are awed by its pretensions, and some- 
what humbled by its majesty. When International Relations was 
young and innocent there were some good, even godly, men who 
believed it could be tamed, and kept within Utopian pastures; but 
it shamelessly upset their calculations and reputations; in recent 
years, in Britain and the United States especially, hard men of 
political science, with the iron of ‘realism’ in their souls, have sought 
single-handedly to master it; but they have been equally roughly 
bucked, though some of them still can hardly realize it. But though 
the beast may still be out of control, it is yielding to combined opera- 
tions, and Professor Manning, wisely using a team, has demonstrated 
that this is the method that best takes into account its turbulent 
nature. Political scientists, historians, philosophers, geographers, 
economists, psychologists, and many others must be called in, though 
not necessarily all at the same time in every circumstance. But the 
point is that they must all be modest, as they measure their powers 
against the subject itself; and it is here that Professor Manning’s 
second contrast seems to hide the truth of his first. 

He contrasts the sponsors of International Relations with those 
who teach other university subjects. He implies that the latter have 
not the ‘regrets’ of the former. They come nearer to omniscience in 
their own fields. But that depends upon how honestly they shape 
their fields, and for some it is just as impossible to approach omni- 
science as it is for the International Relations votary, and for the 
same reasons. What Professor of Modern History, for example, knows 
‘as much as men currently can’ of ‘Modern History’? Surely, the 
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more he knows the more ‘regrets’ he has. Where is the Political 
Scientist who never wishes he knew more about psychology, or 
economics, or history, ‘and so on down a long list’? Or the economist 
who does not sometimes wish he knew more sociology, politics, or 
even psychology? Or the philosopher who has no need of juris- 
prudence, and lawyer who has no regrets over his limited knowledge 
of philosophy? At times, of course, these specialists may not feel such 
outside needs, but when they turn to real-life problems, as turn they 
must, their ‘regrets’ inevitably mount up. This is so, and always will 
be so, because human nature is a problem, not a datum; if it is 
present in the field of study of any discipline, all other disciplines 
that throw light on its complex character and the reasons for its 
actions and reactions become of interest, in varying degrees, to that 
discipline. Specialization is forced upon us, it is not of our seeking. 
Unless our discipline is solely concerned with inanimate matter, or 
with dehumanized norms, whenever we face students and try to teach 
them the application of the techniques, processes of thought, or sense 
of perspective of our specialism to problems of human behaviour, 
we must always be aware of the inadequacy of our teaching. We must 
always be on guard lest they value at too high a rate the methods and 
facts we present, and, like adolescents taking to sex, proclaim them as 
the ‘facts of life’-—as keys which open all doors in the many-mansioned 
house of life. We are always having to warn them that they have got 
hold of only one of a bunch of keys. In other words, those who teach 
the subjects in Manning’s ‘regrets’ obviously would be happier per- 
sons if their students had first spent a few years in all the other depart- 
ments of the collectivity. Ideally, that should be so. In practice, it 
cannot be so. And because of this we are all in the same rather leaky 
boat; when we compare ‘educative media’ with one another we are 
considering varying degrees of inadequacy and not conditions of 
perfection and imperfection. It is possible that the International 
Relations scholar is longer in the boat than some others, because he 
focusses attention constantly upon a living society, which is a society 
of societies, and he is seldom allowed to forget the human element for 
a moment; the historian and the political scientist have to keep by 
him most of his time, if only to prevent each other from kidnapping 
him. He is the student of a social science, and must be sociable. But 
this is only a difference of degree; history, political science, economics, 
and other subjects also can only adequately be taught by a team. If 
the rise of International Relations brings a demand for greater inter- 
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disciplinary understanding and collaboration, and demonstrates the 
need for greater integration in university work, it will be making no 
mean contribution towards the solution of a problem that challenges 
far more persons than the students of world society. 

Ideally, as we have said, International Relations should be taught 
to men and women who have an insight into the aptitudes and atti- 
tudes of sociologists, historians, economists, and the like. Extra- 
murally that ideal can be more nearly approached than intra- 
murally; but it is distant under any circumstances. It is, neverthe- 
less, a mistake to underestimate the educative value, even the shock 
effect, of focussing a student’s mind upon the Society of States, 
acquainting him with the character of the tools most useful for its 
analysis, and helping him to use and sharpen them as he slowly 
comprehends what it is all about. Such a course, spread over the 
three or four years of undergraduate life, may be labelled superficial ; 
but we are dealing with varying degrees of inadequacy, and there- 
fore of depth. Moreover, there is a virtue in superficiality, so long as 
you thoughtfully survey the surface. The chief vice of some thinkers 
to-day is that they have become profound without first having had the 
grace to be superficial. And, how can one generalize about the student 
body? A course may be profounder for one student than another; 
some are born thinkers, others not. Some move slowly and thoroughly, 
prospecting methodically, others sense the gold beneath the soil, or 
have the hands of diviners of deep waters. It is unwise to be too dog- 
matic about the relative depths of university courses. Surely one can 
trust a team of responsible university teachers to avoid over-simplifi- 
cation where it is possible, and to design a course that will stretch 
minds capable of being stretched. After all, at what intellectual level 
was the Sermon on the Mount preached—that is, taught? It has 
stretched the minds of two thousand years of Christian scholars, yet 
at the time of its delivery it gave fishermen and peasants something 
upon which they could richly ponder. That supreme model of extra- 
mural lecturing is beyond our emulation, but it enshrines a lesson 
that all teachers should contemplate when they are in danger of 
getting hot under the collar about ‘standards’. 

It is not reasonable to expect every university in Britain to teach 
International Relations; certainly not in the immediate future, dur- 
ing which too many ideas will assuredly chase too little money. But 
it is to be hoped that its teaching will be rejected for the right reasons, 
and not for the wrong ones. It is better that it be rejected as too big an 
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undertaking, than played with in a small way, unless for avowedly 
experimental purposes. It is beyond the ability of any one man. The 
lone Lecturer in International Relations is more a figure for light 
opera than as Professor Manning suggests is the Professor of Inter- 
national Relations, in fact, as the Head of a Team, the latter is no 
comic figure at all. The university that cannot afford the expense 
and possible dislocation involved in establishing a system of team- 
work might do worse than place the subject within an established 
department, as an ‘aspect’ study; it could then bide its time, and 
no one would be misled as to the true nature of the science of Inter- 
national Relations. 

In some American universities the difficulty of establishing a 
Department has been avoided by letting the student be the point of 
integration; that is, by passing him from one faculty or department 
to another, in each of which he receives instruction on the ‘inter- 
national relational’ aspects of the particular discipline. But this is an 
unsatisfactory way out, if it is a way out at all. If the lecturers within 
each department have not a primary interest in the study of inter- 
national society, they will not give the student what he needs, and he 
will have no sense of the unity of his subject, whose whole is more 
than a sum of its parts. If, on the other hand, all the lecturers con- 
cerned have such an interest, and consult closely together, it would 
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be better to bring them all into one department. Thus one is back — 


where one started. 

Similarly, it is no real solution to allow one discipiine to annex 
International Relations. There is no logical reason why one should 
not; disciplinary boundaries are largely matters of academic ex- 
pediency. Xnternational Relations could develop as a branch of 
Political Science, History, Law, Geography, even Philosophy, and 
of others besides. It could; but it will not. It is too large a subject to 
be so treated; it is a branch whose growth is such that it distorts the 
tree, and forces the owner either to prune it into lifelessness, or, more 
honourably, to cut it off. Those who would annex it usually end by 
wishing to stifle it, not through wickedness of heart, but because it 
always threatens to annex the annexer. That is its nature. 

It would be unwise, however, to end on this fierce note. Inter- 
national Relations is essentially a subject that should be welcomed 
and not feared; it is aggressive, as we have said, but in its barrier 
breaking activities it can do great good and little harm; it needs the 
help of other disciplines, but that is only another way of saying it 
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can give help to others. Above all, because it receives its impetus 
from a profound public concern that is shared by university men of all 
branches of learning, it renders services not to be measured solely in 
academic terms and not exclusive to the family of social studies with 
which we have in this article mainly associated it. The men of 
science, who have so excellently answered the questions asked of 
them that they have poured power into a Society of States mani- 
festly unprepared to receive it, should welcome a fellow science which 
seeks to lessen the mortal danger of this process. In their day, 
scientists, like Wells, have seen this so clearly that they have rushed 
in and tried to do the job themselves. Wells was gallant; but the 
Science of International Relations is more developed than it was 
when he made his sally. His spirit is much needed, but it can now be 
expressed by the members of Faculties of Science, as of all other Facul- 
ties, welcoming a band of fellow scholars whose energies and minds 


are wholly devoted to the mighty questions of international conflict 
and co-operation. 
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ACCREDITING AND UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 


V. J. Chapman 
Professor of Botany, Auckland University College, 
New Zealand 


In a recent symposium on entrance to the universities reference 
is made by one author! to the success of university accrediting 
schemes in various countries, including New Zealand. The main 
purpose of the New Zealand scheme is to eliminate what many 
regard as an unsatisfactory criterion, namely the entrance examina- 
tion, as a means of selecting university entrants. Since this scheme 
has been quoted as successful it may seem proper to discuss it more 
fully, especially since the University of New Zealand has recently 
completed a review of its operation (Report of Special Committee 
of Senate, Minutes of Senate, University of New Zealand, August 
1950, p. 99). 

The special committee was set up in 1949, accrediting having 
become operative in 1944. Information was available to the Commit- 
tee from the liaison officers of the four constituent Colleges (Auck- 
land, Wellington, Canterbury and Otago), whilst visits to schools 
together with questionnaires ensure that the views of schools were 
adequately sampled. 

Although accrediting is regarded as a means of eliminating the 
entrance examination bogey, it should be noted that the University 
of New Zealand has not dispensed wholly with the Entrance examina- 
tion. Schools are only allowed to accredit those who they are satis- 
fied are of a standard to pass the Entrance examination. Those about 
whom there is any doubt must still sit the Entrance examination. 
It has been argued that this procedure nullifies the purpose of ac- 
crediting, since the knowledge of school teachers is set aside in just 
those cases where it is most needed. It does indeed seem clear that 
accrediting as at present practised in New Zealand is not wholly 
satisfactory. This indeed was recognized by the committee in their 
final submissions (see below). 

In their report the Committee emphasized the fact that accredit- 
ing has not increased College enrolments. In view, however, of the 
Entrance examination safeguard for borderline cases there is no 
reason to expect that it would have. One important issue in an 
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accrediting scheme is to see that it does not affect the normal univer- 
sity standard. Here again there was no evidence to show that the 
accrediting candidates were weak—indeed, rather the reverse. In the 
table below the performance of accredited as against non-accredited 
candidates is compared in the four constituent Colleges. Their suc- 
cess is measured as the percentage of subjects passed over subjects 
studied in the first year. It must be noted that the accrediting group 
is homogeneous whereas the non-accredited group is heterogeneous, 
consisting as it does of candidates who pass the Entrance examination, 
those over twenty-one who secure provisional matriculation, bril- 
liant or good students from small schools who are not allowed to 
accredit and those who did sufficiently well in the scholarships ex- 
amination to secure admission. If this last group is omitted then the 
percentage success of the non-accredited group in all four Colleges 
is reduced whereas with them there is no significant difference be- 
tween the two groups between 1946 and 1948. Subsequently there 
is some variation but it is doubtful whether the figures are sufficient 
to justify any satisfactory conclusion. The data, however, are suffi- 
cient to show that accrediting has not lowered the standard of 
entrance to the university, and one need not have any qualms in 
this respect. 
Students from schools in area of: 
Auckland Victoria Canterbury 
University University University Otago 
College College College University 
Accr. Non-Accr. Accr. Non-Accr. Acer. Non-Accr. Accr. Non-Acer. 
1946 .. 58 56 52 56 68 70 68 71 
1947 .. 58 67 62 61 61 66 70 67 
1948 .. 54 65 62 69 58 61 61 
1949 .. 71 35 65 48 — F.T. 63.8 62 
P.T. 52.5 
1950 .. 56.9 39 F.T. 63 58 42 63 «68 
P.T. 22 28 28 44 32 


F.T.: Full-time Students; p.t.:Part-time Students. 


From the questionnaire sent out to the schools it became evident 
that opinion was not unanimous, but that although a majority of 
the schools favoured accrediting there was nevertheless a distinct 
minority who wished to return to the Entrance examination. One 
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interesting point that emerged was that girls’ schools were evenly 
divided on the issue whereas a considerable majority of boys’ schools 
were in favour of accrediting. State schools were more in favour than 
private schools (equivalent to the English Public Schools) but as 
there are relatively few of the latter this result is probably not so 
very important. 

Among the schools favouring the scheme a certain number 
offered suggestions for improvements in procedure. In general those 
schools supporting accrediting did so for one or more of the following 
reasons: 


(1) Headmasters and teachers are in the best position to judge the 
intellectual capacity and academic level reached by their pupils, 
and their fitness to enter the university. 


(2) The children worked better if they knew their year’s work would 
be considered in accrediting and cramming would be eliminated. 
Actually this argument may not be valid because a good examina- 
tion can test a good year’s work. 


(3) There is a greater freedom to interpret and define courses. 
This, I believe, is rightly queried in the Minority report by the head 
of Otago University, for New Zealand post-primary education has 
a relatively rigid structure and I believe that too much time is 
devoted to what may be termed non-academic subjects. 


(4) Multicourse schools claimed that they had a greater flexibility 
in the arrangement of their courses. 


(5) Science candidates could have their laboratory and practical 
work taken into account. This is a good point because neither the 
Entrance nor Scholarships examinations include any practical exami- 
nation such as is customary in British universities. This could be sur- 
mounted by the introduction of such practical examinations. 


It must be conceded that the main points in favour of accrediting 
are those listed under (1) and (2) above. 

The Minority opinion in the schools was based upon one or more 
of the following arguments: 


(1) There is the problem of a national standard for accredited 
pupils. The standard is likely to vary from school to school and even 
from teacher to teacher within a single school. Some accrediting 
schools might have a low standard or be unscrupulous in their use 
of accrediting. Actually there is very little evidence of this in New 
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Zealand, and in any event, one of the functions of the liaison officers 
attached to each collage is to follow up the students and from their 
reports it is possible to deduce any school abusing the scheme, and 
the university has the power to withdraw the privilege of accrediting 
and this also serves as an effective deterrent. 


(2) Teachers find it very difficult to know where to draw the line 
between those who are to be accredited and those who must sit the 
entrance examination. 


(3) On rare occasions there may be friction between teachers or 
between teachers and pupils that may affect the judgement of the 
teachers. There is probably much good-natured difference of opinion 
but teachers would like to avoid such clashes. 


(4) Accrediting renders Headmasters liable to severe criticism by 
parents, especially in schools within small communities, and this 
leads to bad relationships. 

(5) Accrediting denies the pupil practice in sitting examinations, 
and since success in the university depends on passing examinations 
it is desirable he should get this practice. From my experience of 
examining first-year students in New Zealand, I endorse this view 
and I do consider that this lack of experience is unfortunate. 


(6) Since accrediting has failed to eliminate the Entrance examina- 
tion completely it would be better to prepare all pupils for it. An 
alternative would be to devise some way of dealing with the border- 
line cases. 


(7) There is considerable strain on pupils until they know whether 
they are going to be accredited or not. Furthermore those pupils 
who fail to be accredited will sit the Entrance examination knowing 
that they are in the balance. 

Looking at the two sets of opinions one is forced to the conclusion 
that there appears to be a more cogent set of arguments against 
accrediting than in support of it, in spite of the majority verdict from 
the schools. 

Finally the Committee recommended that accrediting be con- 
tinued for another five years and then reviewed. The Academic 
Board wished to reduce the time to three years but the Senate accepted 
the Committee’s recommendation. The Committee did, however, 
point out that some other solution may ultimately be desirable and 
suggested the four following possibilities: 

F 
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(a) A simple qualifying examination in conjunction with a school 
assessment. 

(6) Schools to set their own Entrance papers subject to moderation 
by the University. 

(c) Automatic matriculation to the University if a higher School 
Certificate examination is passed. 

(d) Any pupil with four years post-primary education should be 
eligible for university entrance. 

In view of the fact that the universities are likely to want to keep 
some control over their entrants one may suggest that any change 
is likely to be in favour of either (a) or (6). In the writer’s opinion 
either of these would seem to have advantages over accrediting as 
at present practised in the University of New Zealand. 

Finally, one may express the opinion that it is scarcely correct to 
say that accrediting is a successful scheme. The data at present 
available are not sufficient to justify such an assertion and the opposi- 
tion from a minority of schools also confirms this view. With more 
experience or after modification it may ultimately prove successful. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Sir, 

Before it is finally accepted that vacation employment has come 
to stay, let us be clear that what is involved is nothing less than the 
whole conception of the university. Whatever part be allotted to 
chance in the evolution of the university over the centuries, the pro- 
vision of vacations totalling approximately six months in the year is 
there for a purpose, and nothing is odder in the present situation 
than the consistent disregard of that purpose not only by the under- 
graduates who take jobs but by their academic elders who debate, 
and seem generally to end by acquiescing in, the ethics of their so 
doing. That vacation is not a synonym for holiday even the under- 
graduate will admit. His wearied mind and frame make no claim to 
half the year for recuperation. Should he, in the course of his vaca- 
tion employment, become entitled to statutory holidays he will stand 
on his ‘rights’ like anyone else. It is elementary, moreover, that if 
vacation is to be held entirely unconnected with term, a mere tradi- 
tion lacking serious justification, then something that was tolerable 
while of purely domestic academic concern, so long, that is, as the 
universities stood on their own feet and the student on his or his 
parents’, may well prove intolerable when two-thirds of university 
income derives from the State and the student, grant-aided as a 
potential asset to the State, is meantime a heavy liability to tax- 
payers who themselves in youth never knew nor dreamt of such a 
windfall of unearned privilege. 

The logic of the situation would demand, in short, that academic 
terms be lengthened, or increased in number, by the reduction of 
vacations to holidays properly so called and understood, totalling, 
let us say, a month in the year. The student who studies only in term- 
time, or some eighteen months over a three-years’ degree course, 
would then complete the same course in little over a year and a half 
and would get out into life, at great economy to society in money and 
man-power, correspondingly earlier. This, it will be protested at 
once by the student and his teachers alike, is all wrong, and would 
alter radically the whole idea of a university education. Which 
brings us back to where we began. 

There is a connexion between term and vacation, one which it is 
in the student’s interest as well as in the university’s not to see 
weakened. The old distinction between study done in class, study 
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done in preparation for or revision after class, and study done in- 
dependently of class, is still sound, and places the three in correct 
order of ascending importance. It is the third that the student job- 
hunter leaves out. He is concerned to pass his examinations, that he 
may be free for the job. For his purposes a pass, be it on pass-mark 
plus one or plus fifty, is a pass, and this at the plus one level may com- 
monly be achieved on the first and second alone. In term he is urged, 
very properly, to take his share and pull his weight in all the extra- 
curricular activities of the university. Even the most serious student, 
doing so, will find himself constrained to leave the bulk of his ‘own’ 
reading—and, still more important, of his own thinking—to vaca- 
tion. Turning the vacation conscientiously to this end, he may hope 
to leave the university with a trained and a well-stocked mind. The 
non-serious student is content to leave it with a paper qualification 
for a career. 

The question is pertinent, before we assume that the latter is 
entitled to three or more years of public assistance: which type is it 
that society so stands in need of that its training becomes a proper 
charge on public funds? Be it remembered that a university education 
still carries—if too far cheapened it will soon cease to carry—a cer- 
tain intellectual prestige; the graduate who, lacking the trained and 
well-stocked mind, still presumes on that prestige can be a menace 
to his fellows. And here one woud enter a plea for the dropping of 
hypocritical references to undergraduates as belonging, ipso facto and 
en masse, to the intellectual élite of society. The undergraduate is a 
privileged being who is given the chance of demonstrating his capa- 
city for graduating into that élite. While present dissatisfaction with 
admission standards and procedures exists that is the most that can be 
said for him on admission: his use of vacations will have a direct 
bearing on whether more can be said for him later. 

The justification advanced for taking vacation jobs is financial. 
Talk of ‘independence’ is a red herring. Formerly the student’s 
parents made sacrifices, as is the privilege of parenthood, for their 
child, and the child made suitable and grateful return once he was 
established in the career that, but for those sacrifices, he could not 
have achieved. Sacrifice and gratitude have alike gone out of favour 
to-day. The parent benefits by the public subsidizing of his child: he 
is money in pocket whether or not the sacrifice would have been real. 
The student wants money in pocket for all kinds of indulgences that 
an earlier breed of student would have scorned. It is convenient for 
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him to be ‘independent’ of his parents, an aspect this of the general 
weakening of family solidarity that is a feature of the age, while he 
lacks the pride to feel demeaned by his new dependen¢e on an im- 
personal State. That there are to be found students who could not go 
through the university but for vacation employment? need not be 
denied; they deserve all respect for embarking on a university course 
under such a handicap. That their number constitutes any signifi- 
cant proportion of the countless thousands who now take up such 
employment regularly is inadmissible. Instances abound within the 
experience of any university teacher—one thinks of the daughter of 
an eminent professional man spending a long vacation behind a 
hotel bar—to make it clear that human values are at stake as well as 
our idea of what and for whom a university is. The sense of personal 
dignity threatens to become another casua'ty of our age. 

There is perhaps no convincing the average student by rational 
argument alone that penny wise is here pound foolish: that by taking 
vacation jobs he is defeating his university purpose, jeopardizing the 
quality of his degree, and going out on life thereafter poorer instead 
of richer in the only way that matters. ‘The university, not the student, 
is still charged with the defence of its true function, as of its intellec- 
tual standards. Should it fail to recognize that both are challenged 
by the phenomenon we are now bidden to accept as something that 
has come to stay, it—and not the student—will be held responsible 
by history for having sold the pass. It is not my purpose here to 
suggest university remedies. One lies to hand in the sphere of the 
State: it is to change grants into loans, to require a full statement of 
vacation earnings from every loan-aided student, and to levy on 
such earnings a percentage repayment. 

Yours faithfully, 
DEPARTMENT OF SPANISH, WituraM C. ATKINSON 
THE UNIVERSITY, 
GLASGOW, W.2. 


Sir, 


Your three articles on ‘Russian Studies in the University’ give 
an admirable picture of the situation, and I find myself in very 
general agreement with the suggestions made by their respective 
authors. In particular, the over-emphasis upon philology and upon 
the pre-history of Russian literature is obviously an unwise allocation 
of such limited resources as are at present available. No doubt this 
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besetting desire to make more recently introduced studies respectable 
by modelling their syllabus as closely as possibly on older subjects 
is, as usual, responsible. It is to be hoped that those who, like 
Mr. Hayward, clearly have ideas of their own deriving from the 
needs of Russian studies themselves will be given the maximum 
latitude by the universities concerned. 

As someone concerned rather with the product of Russian studies 
than with their actual prosecution there is an additional point which 
I should like to make. It is important that Departments of Russian 
or of Slavonic Studies should be engaged in research as well as in 
teaching. But it is obviously difficult from both a material and an 
intellectual point of view to forward such research when the Depart- 
ments concerned are as small as most of them are at present. The 
figures now given which show an average of five persons only to 
each Department confirm my belief that the Scarborough Report 
and its implementation were based on a fundamental error, namely, 
that in present circumstances it is possible to promote these studies 
virtually anywhere. It may seem a brutal thing to say, but I frankly 
do not believe that we have in this country the resources, in men, 
books or money, for more than three, or at the most four, centres 
of such studies. It is extremely important that we should be able 
to compete in our output of research as well as of graduates with 
the great American centres such as Columbia and Harvard, and this 
cannot possibly be done by a series of undermanned departments. 
The ideal would probably be to close down all such centres except, 
for example, London, Oxford, and either Leeds or Manchester, and 
to transfer to these three the resources now so widely scattered. To 
take a single example, useful as Soviet Studies has been in the last few 
years, its utility would almost certainly have been greater if it had 
been edited at some more central point rather than at Glasgow, 
which is on the extreme periphery of the academic world in this 
field. Obviously one is not going to get the ideal solution; but this 
is a case where the universities ought to get together and see what 
can be done in the national interest rather than continue to con- 
centrate on their own parochial prestige. 


Yours truly, 


Max BELOFF 
NUFFIELD COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 
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Sir, 

On July 13 Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
laid the foundation stone of Central Africa’s new University at 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

This University will accept students on their merits and irrespec- 
tive of race, creed or colour—a decision welcomed by the over- 
whelming majority of all Central African residents, and proof of the 
essential liberalism and desire for racial harmony of the European 
community by whose efforts the University is being brought to life. 

It is this desire for racial harmony that has prompted the members 
of the Central African Round Tables to take upon themselves the 
task of raising funds for the endowment of a Chair of Race Relations, 
Political Philosophy and allied subjects at the new university. It is a 
chair unique in purpose whose incumbent, by unhampered research 
and teaching in an atmosphere of freedom and goodwill, can, we 
believe, bring about greater mutual understanding wherever in the 
world people of diverse races, beliefs and customs are living side by 
side. 

Round Table, a world-wide non-political organization similar in 
its aims and objects to the Rotary movement, is comprised of men 
between the ages of 20 and 40, drawn from all the recognized trades, 
professions and callings. It is because they believe racial harmony to 
be essential to peaceful progress throughout the eee that they have 
undertaken this project. 

We hope that the scheme will receive support Sean people in the 
United Kingdom who share this belief in the tremendous import- 
ance of racial harmony—and perhaps those who have been most 
vociferous in their criticisms of the European in Africa may feel that 
by supporting this project, both orally and financially, they will best 
serve the interests of the non-European population. 

If those of your readers who would like to know more of this pro- 
ject will write to the Secretary, Salisbury (S.R.) Round Table No. 1, 
P.O. Box 600, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, we will be pleased to 
send them further details. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. K. S. Witson, 
Chairman, Community Service Committee, 
Salisbury (S.R.) Round Table. 


REVIEWS 


Tue Workers’ EpucaTIONAL AssociATION: THE First Firry Years. 
By Mary Srockxs. (George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 12s. 6d.) 


In its Jubilee year the Workers’ Educational Association faced the 
threat of Governmental economy: this event might have been judged 
inauspicious, had it not evoked a protest whose extent showed that 
public concern for adult education was far deeper than even the 
most zealous members of the Association had supposed. Evidently, 
in its fifty years’ life, the W.E.A. had rooted itself into the community. 
What were the sources of this movement’s power? What had been its 
achievements, and what was likely to be its future? 

The great merit of Mrs. Stocks’s book is its illuminating answer to 
the first of these questions, and if the others are more sketchily treated, 
the author pleads the unavoidable limitations of space. She begins 
with a description of the social life of England in 1903, and the opera- 
tion therein of two forces—the earnest desire for knowledge on the 
part of working-class men and women deprived of educational 
opportunity, and the liberal-humanitarian-Christian thought which 
inspired some of those who had enjoyed university education to ex- 
tend its advantages to the less privileged. Mansbridge, Temple and 
Tawney were successful because they realized that these two forces 
could be united and that the two groups of persons concerned could 
benefit from each other. Mrs. Stocks rightly perceives the W.E.A.— 
its changes of constitution, its discovery of educational methods, its 
occasional conflicts—as a continuing and successful attempt to fuse 
these two elements. She describes also how these elements themselves 
changed with alterations in social life, and particularly with the 
development of public education. 

To members of the W.E.A. the account will give great pleasure. 
Older enthusiasts will enjoy the recollection of early struggles and 
victories, and the affectionate and lively portraits of those who have 
served the Association in the past; while those who have come more 
recently to the work will gain a fuller understanding ofits significance. 

A Jubilee book, however, should be more than a memorial; it 
should attract those who have not yet been drawn into the Associ- 
ation’s work. If Mrs. Stocks is less successful here it may be because 
she has given too little description of present-day W.E.A. field-work. 
Though many of the difficulties of fifty years ago have vanished, the 
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tasks of forming a branch and starting a class still require the zeal of 
a pioneer. A fuller account of these processes would have illuminated 
what Mrs. Stocks only mentions—that active student participation 
which distinguishes W.E.A. classes from other forms of adult educa- 
tion: it is the students who choose the subject and the tutor, together 
with whom they frame the syllabus. The potential student who is not 
attracted by the thought of a ‘night school’, who suspects university 
patronage or the enervating effect of academic thought on working- 
class vigour, could have learnt much from a graphic presentation of 
W.E.A. classwork at its best. Fuller consideration of the extent to 
which W.E.A. classes have equipped workers to take part in public 
life would also have attracted converts. Some of the space given to 
historical detail or to accounts of propaganda campaigns might with 
advantage have been used for these purposes. 

Towards its conclusion the book presents, but does not analyse, 
some of the problems now facing the W.E.A. It is well known that 
blackcoated and middle-class workers play a greater part in the 
W.E.A. than formerly, and that cultural subjects have grown in 
greater degree than political and economic studies: but the extent of 
these developments has not been measured, nor do we know whether 
they imply simply that the W.E.A. is becoming a cultural as well as 
a social force, or whether it is changing from a ‘movement’ into a 
static recreation. Social changes have opened the grammar school 
and the university to classes for whom in 1603 the W.E.A. was the 
only door to knowledge; how is this fact going to affect the form and 
content of W.E.A. work? If Mrs. Stocks has not answered these 
questions, neither, so far, has anyone else: yet the correct historical 
perspective of her book and the many stimulating comments it con- 
tains, may help those who have adult education at heart to find the 


answers. 


MICHAEL STEWART 


Tue DistINHERITED Essays in MopERN GERMAN LITERATURE 
AND THoucut. By HELLER. (Bowes and Bowes, 18s.) 


Though Professor Heller’s book consists of a collection of eight 
essays on various writers, among them Goethe, Nietzsche, Burck- 
hardt, Rilke and Kafka, it is a closely knit exposition of a consistent 
point of view and has much more than a specialist interest. Its under- 
lying theme is in fact of the greatest concern, for he defends here a 
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type of experience and thought which has often been held to have 
only a subjective significance. And Heller has the rare ability of 
making strangers feel at home in a literary tradition of which they 
are ignorant. He handles ideas with an imaginative warmth and in- 
telligent mobility that is attractive and stimulating—though there is 
perhaps a little too much purple in his colouring at times. 

It is avowedly a book of our times, of a tortured and threatened 
age. In Heller’s view, scientific and material progress are irrelevant 
to man’s true needs, and he is contemptuous towards the belief in 
man’s rationality and goodness. His heroes are those who saw life 
tragically and pessimistically, and who built out of their ‘inwardness’ 
a fortress against a disastrous world. He contends that scientific and 
rational thought is confused and barren, that the traditional formu- 
lations of religious belief are no longer tenable, and that in these 
circumstances poetry has acquired a unique character and signifi- 
cance in relation to man’s metaphysical reality. It is the poets who 
most unconditionally seek ‘the nature and meaning of Being’ and 
their work is the greatest achievement of ‘the religiously disinherited 
religious mind’, They—as he develops in relation to Rilke—‘beget 
new gods’, appropriating the objectivity of ancient beliefs into their 
imaginative symbols: ‘Song is Being’. But, in creating a world of their 
own, they leave the actual world even more impoverished, ‘a slum to 
the spirit’, still full of doubt and confusion—we hear the tones of 
Kierkegaard, Schopenhauer, Nietzsche and Kafka. 

Thus the book testifies to a metaphysical conviction that, turning 
away from social values, finds its expression not in positive faith but 
in poetic symbol. It has some of the fascination of Kafka; but it pro- 
vokes the same sort of alarm and distrust that drove Thomas Mann, 
in The Magic Mountain, to wean himself of his ‘sympathy with death’. 
Is there not a Wagnerian self-indulgence in phrases like ‘the civiliza- 
tion of Europe is doomed’, ‘the apocalypse through which we are 
living’? One is alarmed, too, at their practical implications. We have 
heard such phrases before, the romantic-German tradition is full of 
them, and they are associated in the Wagner-Nietzsche-Spengler 
tradition with all-too-familiar conclusions. And true enough, Heller 
tartly ridicules those who devote themselves to social reform; he can 
even call the cultural shallowness against which Nietzsche and Rilke 
revolted ‘democratic vulgarity’—as if it had anything to do with 
democracy! It is all very well to deride old-fashioned perfectibilism, 
or the view that public lavatories mean a higher culture; but these 
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gibes are not up to the level of the theme, no more than Flaubert’s 
Bouvard and Pécuchet can rank as scientists and social reformers. 
Heller quotes with approval Kierkegaard’s ‘the individual cannot 
help his age; he can only express that it is doomed’. But this type of 
statement does not define mere social aloofness. We recognize in it 
an old acquaintance, not the German poet but the German reaction- 
ary, rigidly hostile to all social reform and in particular to democracy. 
Professor Heller would of course utterly condemn the political doc- 
trines and practice of German reaction, as in fact he does condemn 
Spengler’s ‘crude and wicked mind’. But he accepts this mode of 
thought, without reckoning with its practical implications. 

One might, in fact, consider this to be a characteristic fault of his 
method. Thus he says that the Darwinian theory of the descent of 
man would have been regarded by Goethe as ‘the kind of knowledge 
not worth having’: a startling misunderstanding of the importance of 
this ‘kind of knowledge’ and of the attention Goethe paid to scientific 
discovery and theory. But above all, in the rich and suggestive essay 
on Nietzsche and Rilke, one is struck by the almost complete evasion 
of the socio-political bearing of Nietzsche’s thought. Is it a ‘total mis- 
apprehension’ to associate the Will to Power with violence and ruth- 
lessness? While Heller skilfully and persuasively maintains that _ 
poetic thought has as general a validity as other forms of thought, it 
is profoundly significant that where Nietzsche and Rilke use similar 
words and phrases, the poet uses them in a way and with iraplications 
totally different from those of the philosopher and prophet. A pro- 
founder scholarship would, after establishing these associations, have 
investigated the strange semantic transformation wrought by the poet. 

I could pursue such arguments, but if I did I should fail to do 
justice to a book that is in many ways stimulating and enriching. 
Again and again Heller’s insight discovers new meaning in the 
authors he discusses. On Kafka he has written the best essay that 
exists in English. In it he deftly disposes of the multiple ‘interpreta- 
tions’ that have put a barrier between us and this author, and reading 
with fresh and vigorous perception demonstrates how ‘excruciatingly 
familiar’ is Kafka’s imaginative world. His analysis of The Castle 
shows us, not a pathological case or a theologian, but ‘the modern 
mind, seemingly self-sufficient, intelligent, sceptical, ironical, splen- 
didly trained for the great game of pretending that the world it 
comprehends in sterilized sobriety is the only and ultimate reality 
there is—yet a mind living in sin with the soul of Abraham’. That is 
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well said, and it illustrates the quality of Heller’s literary criticism, 
at grips with serious issues, and illuminating even when it provokes 
to contradiction. 

Roy Pasca. 


Frencu Pouitics: THe First YEARS OF THE FourtTH REPUBLIC. 
By Dorotny Pickes. (Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
255.) 

Dorothy Pickles, the author of French Politics, and her husband 
William Pickles, are undoubtedly among the best British experts on 
French political and social life. Any book, or article, or lecture by 
either of them on a French subject is always of great interest. French 
Politics presents the British reader with a mass of factual information 
on the political history of the first years of the Fourth Republic. 
Mrs. Pickles, who has frequently travelled and lectured in France 
during the past eight years, and had already written a book on 
France Between the Two Republics, not only knows the French Constitu- 
tion and the intricacies of French parliamentary life very thoroughly, 
but is personally acquainted with many French politicians, trade 
union leaders, professors, writers and high civil servants with whom 
she has many a time discussed the problems with which she deals in 
her book. The accuracy, scholarship and clarity of her work cannot 
be too highly praised. 

French Politics is divided into four equal parts. The first deals with 
the two years of provisional government which followed the libera- 
tion of France (1944-6): those who have read the author’s previous 
book will be here on familiar ground. The second part is a short 
internal history of France during the first five years of the Fourth 
Republic, i.e. during the term of office of the first National Assembly 
(1946-51). It is to be regretted that Dorothy Pickles, whose book 
was published only a few weeks ago, has not been in a position to 
gather some of her threads together to bring many of her points up 
to date and sometimes has to use footnotes to correct an impression 
given in the body of the book. But the reader will find in these five 
chapters a very lucid ‘résumé’ of the political life of France during 
those years. 

In the first two chapters of the third part, Mrs. Pickles analyses the 
origins, structure and problems of the French Union and French 
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colonial policy. She very successfully points out the differences be- 
tween the general conception of the French Union, founded on the 
assimilative principle dating back from the time of the French 
Revolution, and that of the British Commonwealth of Nations, more 
empirical and founded on the principle of self-government. She does 
not hesitate to mention the obscurity of some articles of the French 
Constitution concerning the French Union, nor the very difficult 
problems with which it is confronted, but warns her British readers 
that ‘it would be a mistake to dismiss the concept of a French Union 
as Utopian or hypocritical’. 

The next two chapters, in which Dorothy Pickles studies French 
foreign policy since the end of the war, also try to make the British 
public see clearly why, in many instances, there were misunderstand- 
ings between Great Britain and France, especially concerning Euro- 
pean unity. Although hers is evidently the British point of view, she 
does her best to explain fairly the origins and motives of the French 
attitude. These chapters, like those on the French Union, are among 
the best of the book. 

In the ‘Provisional balance-sheet’, by which she ends her book, 
Mrs. Pickles comes back to internal affairs. May I say that her 
critical mind, an admirable instrument which she uses with great 
skill in the chapters in which she expounds and analyses, seems to me 
tinged with excessive pessimism in her conclusion? She also seems to 
be obsessed by a few bétes noires, which appear to upset, on some 
points, the balance of her judgment: she deplores, for example, that 
the French Constitution has established a Gouvernement d’ Assemblée, 
and still she admits that successive governments have been able to 
bring about such important plans as the Monnet Plan, the Schumann 
Plan and the European Army Plan without an early debate in Parlia- 
ment, or that the French higher civil servants, whose intelligence, 
integrity and devotion to duty she highly praises, exercise a deter- 
mining influence on the administration and government of their 
country. 

I should like to add another criticism: the whole of Mrs. Pickles’s 
book seems to be based on the fundamental idea that the Fourth 
Republic is very much like the Third, and that nothing much has 
changed since the war. I am not so sure. Nobody could deny, for 
example, that both the peasants and the small shopkeepers are now 
more prosperous than they were before 1939, and that the share of 
the wage-earners in the national income has diminished during the 
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same period. Could such fundamental economic and social changes 
be without relation at all with the political scene, have no influence, 
say, on the strength of the Communist Party, or the more conserva- 
tive tendencies of the Radical Party? It may be too early to start such 
a far-reaching investigation. But we may hope that in her next book 
Mrs. Pickles will apply her scholarly and painstaking mind not only 
to French politics, but also to the economic and social phenomena 
which are the very basis of French politics. 

All being said, French Politics is an invaluable contribution to the 
understanding of France: all those who are interested in the French 
people, French thought and French life ought to have it in their 
library, as the best textbook on the subject. 

Henry Hauck 


T. R. Grover: A Biocrapuy. By H. G. Woop. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 215.) 

The biographer of Terrot Reaveley Glover faces a task which, 
though of obvious importance and still more obvious fascination, is 
hedged about with numerous difficulties. To a superficial observer 
the career of ‘T.R.G.’ would seem to have been studded with 
greater and more multifarious distinctions than fall to men even of 

pre-eminent ability. One of the best known and best loved of Cam- 
bridge dons in this century he was a scholar as well respected for his 
theological as for his classical learning; he was the author of numer- 
ous works on Classical literature and history and on the New 
Testament, the importance of his major studies being immediately 
recognized by such acute minds as Paul Wendland and Dr. Gilbert 
Murray; as Public Orator in succession to Sir John Sandys and for a 
lesser period as Senior Proctor (his ‘progging’ of our late King when 
Duke of York is an oft-quoted episode) Glover displayed the eloquence 
and versatility of an Odysseus; finally he was in constant demand 
both as a speaker and a preacher and had remarkable powers of 
holding and influencing an audience however large. Yet this crowded 
life was shadowed by deep disappointments and the fresh and vigor- 
ous mind severely exercised by spiritual and intellectual problems. 

Professor H. G. Wood, a close friend of T.R.G., an historian and a 
theologian, a man moreover Glover’s junior by a mere decade, has 
achieved notable success in his presentation of this many-sided 
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character, and has laid an unerring finger on its chief formative 
elements—his utter dedication to Jesus Christ, his deep pietas for his 
father Dr. Richard Glover of Bristol, a Baptist minister, his mind no 
less inquisitive than that of his beloved Herodotus, his loyalty to 
places (particularly Kingston, Ontario and Cambridge, England) 
and his power of fresh and individual interpretation of familiar 
things and events, But he has given us a whole portrait of the man, 
revealing his stubborn prejudices, his frequent irascibility (often 
occasioned by physical causes), his thwarted ambitions, his moods of 
depression and his capacity for getting into hot water particularly in 
theological controversies. Especially interesting are his differences 
with his Baptist brethren, some of whom held his Christology suspect 
and feared a tendency towards Unitarianism, his close relations with 
the Society of Friends, his long and valued association with the 
Student Christian Movement, and the period during which, after 
a serious operation, he was the guest at Yale of the Oxford Group, 
having met Buchman first in India in the 1914-18 war. 

Most of Glover’s academic frustrations arose, as he was well aware, 
from his dogged refusal to abandon Classics for Theology or Theology 
for Classics. At one time or another he was a serious candidate for 
chairs in Latin, Greek, Ancient History, Church History and New 
Testament, not to speak of the attractive offers in Canada and the 
U.S.A. which he turned down. He was acutely aware of the suspicion 
engendered in Cambridge classical circles of those who could write 
with grace and felicity on the Humanities and of those foolhardy 
creatures who strove to excel in two disciplines. But his dearest am- 
bitions were centred in Cambridge; of the other universities of 
Great Britain, Glasgow seems to have held the greatest attraction. 
It is an idle question to speculate what effect Glover’s translation to 
a provincial chair in classics might have had on classical studies to- 
day. Certainly he was more conscious than most of the threats to 
humane learning and few, if any, were as well fitted to combat the 
danger. But dis aliter visum and generations of Johnians are profoundly 
grateful that he gave of his best to the college so long as he lived. 

The modesty of the author has anticipated most of the criticisms 
which could with any show of reason be levelled against this book. 
The reviewer would, however, have willingly dispensed with most of 
T.R.G.’s sonnets—except the humorous ones, and these too are 
rarely pruned of superfluous verbiage. He would have appreciated 
more generous helpings of the félicitas Gloveriana which made memor- 
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able the conferment of numerous honorary degrees or slices of the 
ready wit which enlivened those matutinal lectures in Chapel Court. 
He was surprised to find no mention of the unique seminars on Pin- 
dar, Homer, Thucydides and the Augustan poets which did so much 
for classical studies in St. John’s. Finally there seemed an undue 
number of quotations from men of public note who met Glover 
rarely or only once; and too little was told us of how his personality 
affected those young men and women who profited alike from his 
kindness and his scholarship in those trying years before and during 
the second world war. Glover was far better equipped as a classical 
than as a theological scholar and his work on the Greeks and the 
Romans suffers less from the advance of learning than his books on 
the New Testament. But for this reader the biographer has achieved 
his main object; I am grateful to Professor Wood for sending me 
back to some studies I know well and for persuading me so eloquently 
to go to others I have neglected. 
H. H. Huxtey 


A Hounprep Years or Epucation. By A. D. C. Peterson. (Duck- 
worth, 215.) 


His subject, the author tells us, is limited ‘to the systems of the 
U.S.A. and Western Europe, particularly those of England, France 
and Germany’. ‘Even so,’ he observes, ‘the field to be covered is 
immense.’ It certainly is. Mr. Peterson is the more, therefore, to be 
congratulated on writing a book which is, in general, modest, 
balanced and readable. The last quality is, perhaps, attributable to 
the freshness of approach. He writes as a practising schoolmaster, 
and not—to use his phrase—as an ‘educational expert’. However, 
none of us, schoolmasters or ‘experts’, whatever the difference be- 
tween them may be, can be equally familiar with all fields, and it is 
possible to admire and at the same time question some of his con- 
clusions about the contemporary scene. 

Mr. Peterson had the choice between writing narratives on a few 
important issues, or leaving readers with a catalogue. He chose the 
former. Thus, chapter headings show that he deals with, among 
other topics, the struggle between Church and State, never so fierce 
as during the earlier part of his period; with public supervision, by 
which he means the outside influences brought to bear on school 
curricula; with the theory and practice of teaching, which enables 
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him to write briefly about recent advances in educational psychology; 
with education for life—a comprehensive title which covers some 
interesting comments on Public Schools; with secondary education, 
as the field of most spectacular advance in recent years; with educa- 
tion for women and the question of how far this should be the same 
as that for men; with the rise of modern universities; adult education; 
the supply and training of teachers; and examinations. Finally, in 
an epilogue, Mr. Peterson grants himself the indulgence of ‘expelling 
a few personal bees’. 

On the face of it, the handling of these topics in different settings 
might be expected to have complicated the author’s task. In so far as 
the reader may be most interested in the English experience, it has 
actually simplified it, because it is only by contrast that the qualities 
of our own practice can be made to stand out. Thus, it is instructive 
to be reminded of the nature and extent of propaganda in the schools 
of Nazi Germany, and to read the list of subjects on which certain 
States in the U.S.A. have required schools to take a particular line. 
Then, lest we should become too sure of ourselves, we are asked to 
ponder the significance of the official encouragement given in this 
country in the 1930’s to educate children to support the League of 
Nations. In the same way, interesting contrasts and comparisons are 
drawn between the different methods adopted by different countries 
to ensure for their schools an adequate supply of trained teachers. But 
here, perhaps, one may entertain a suspicion that the author was 
‘expelling’ at least one or two ‘bees’ before actually confessing to the 
tact. He submits as an argument against the need for training of 
secondary school teachers that the best teachers are undoubtedly 
born, not trained. May they not, with advantage, be both at the same 
time? Nor is the fact that they usually differ in their methods likely 
to inspire any training department with the ambition to make them 
all teach alike. However, criticisms of training departments in the 
past have been many and not all ill-founded. Mr. Peterson is in good 
company in this, as also when he deplores the expansion of admini- 
strative services. 

From this it may be gathered that the book is possessed not only 
of the virtues already named; it is stimulating as well. 

R. N. ARMFELT 
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Freepom: A New AnaAtysis. By CRANSTON Gangmen, 
125. 6d.) 


Mr. Cranston’s book falls into three parts. He begins by iiailoion 
the confusions that have followed from the diverse ways in which the 
word freedom has been used. He thinks that when we are clear about 
the role of the word in various kinds of discourse we shall be able to 
disregard some of the problems traditionally discussed by philo- 
sophers; we shall be able to disregard them because we see that they 
are, philosophically speaking, pseudo-problems. Mr. Cranston, un- 
like many of his colleagues, does not think that the dissolution of 
some of the problems traditionally discussed leaves no problems of 
interest to the philosopher. ‘There does, he thinks, remain the prob- 
lem traditionally styled ‘the freedom of the will’; this—though Mr. 
Cranston would wish to give it a different verbal expression—is a 
problem of genuine interest to philosophers. The discussion of Free 
Will comes in the third part of the book. Between the preliminary 
verbal analysis and the philosophical discussion Mr. Cranston inter- 
poses a discussion of ‘liberalism’. This discussion is partly linguistic 
analysis, partly political argument and partly an expression of Mr. 
Cranston’s faith in the doctrines of John Locke and John Stuart Mill. 
Its connexion with the first and third parts is a little fortuitous. 

As a means of getting discussion going Mr. Cranston’s book is 
excellent. With some supplementary reading it would be an admir- 
able text book for adult classes. Philosophically-minded readers will 
regret the perfunctory character of much of the discussion. A great 
many hares are started, but none of them is steadily pursued. For 
example, we feel there should either have been a serious and reason- 
ably documented discussion of Free Will and Predestination or no 
mention of the question at all. The “Tristram Shandy Paradox’, 
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which was apparently fathered by both Dr. Popper and Mr. Cran- 
ston—Sterne would surely have made much of this—is of the highest 
interest and surely deserves more than the few pages devoted to it. 
Indeed, Mr. Cranston has something suggestive to say on almost all 
the topics he discusses, but he almost always breaks off when our 
interest is at full stretch. He leaves us grateful indeed for the stimulus 
of his book but regretful that he did not write a longer book or one 
less discursive. 

Mr. Cranston may care to think again about his assertion (p. 68) 
that the ‘use of persuasive definition was a polemical weapon quite 
alien to Hobbes’. The discussion of natural law on pp. 92, 93, com- 
presses more errors into two pages than one would have thought 
possible. For example, Mr. Cranston writes: ‘After the Renaissance, 
when men turned from revelation to reason, they sought elsewhere 
{i.e. than in “divine law’’] for some foundation for principles which 
had previously rested on God. Grotius and his school claimed to find 
such a principle in Nature.’ Aquinas and Grotius would have been 
surprised indeed to have found this made a difference between them, | 
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